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RYSTAL PALACE, This Day (Sarurpay), August 9 

at Three, Special Performance (second time) of Balfe’s Gr: and Oper “, 
« SATANELLA; or, the Power of Love.” Messrs. George Perren, H. Corri, E. 
Cotte, J. Tempest, G, "Fox, Friend; Miss Annie Thirlwall, Miss Alice Barth, Mrs, 
Sharp, and Miss Blanche Cole. Full orchestra and chorus. Conductor, Mr, Manns. 
New scenery, dresses, and appointments, Numbered reserved stalls, Half-a-Crown ; 
unnumbered reserved seats, One Shilling. Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—FAIRY FIREWORKS and 

/ Grand JUVENILE FETE on Turspay next. The display will include all 
the grand effects of these famous exhibitions, as well as its own attractive special 
features. Admission, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 

RIVIERE’S CONCERTS.—Mille. Carlotta Patti in September. Opening 
Night, Sarurpay next, August 16. Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Blanche 
Cole, and Carreno- Sauret, Mr. George Perren, Signor Foli, M, Sauret, and M. Levy 
(cornet-i-piston), Grand Selection from “ BABIL AND BIJOU,’ Splendid 
Decorations by Dayes and Caney. Ferneries by Radcliffe and Co, Promenade, 
One Shilling. 








Conductor —M. Riviere, 
i OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 





Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, the 22nd September, and 
will terminate on Saturday the 20th of December. 
Candidates of admission can be examined at the Institution on Tuurspay, the 18th 
September, at eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour, 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


| heeled" - MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1873. 


MORNING. 
Tuespay, ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 


WeDNEsbay, “ JEPHTHAH,” and Rossini's * STABAT MATER,” 
Tuurspay, Sir F. Ouseley's “HAGAR,” Dr. Wesley's NEW WORK, and 
Spohr's *‘ CHRISTIAN’ 5 PRAYER,” &c. 


Fripay, ** MESSIAH,” 

EVENING. 
Torspay, CONCERT, SHIRE HALL. 
Wepyespay, “i. PAUL,” CATHEDRAL, 
Taurspay, CONCERT, SHIRE HALL. 
Fripay, CHAMBER CONCERT, SHIRE HALL, 


gent VARGNOT has the honour to announce his 
FIRST MORNING CONCERT this day at Store Street Hall. To com- 
mence at Three o'clock. Conductor, Mr. Lansdowne Cottell. 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
M® WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular 


Ballad, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Sunderland, August 
11, and throughout his tour in the autumn with Madame Lemmens- Sherrington, 
ALICE. WHERE ART THOU? 


R. ALFRED REYNOLDS will sing Ascher’s popular 
Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Wornum’s Music Hall, 
Store Street, this day, Saturday, August 9th. 











HE KIBBLE CRYSTAL ART PALACE, Roya 

Boranic GArDenNs, Glasgow.—-The Treasurer will be happy to hear from first- 

class Vocalists, Instrumentalists, and Concert touring parties, stating terms and 

dates vacant, for Engagements in Glasgow, Apply to Mr. Robert Downie, 131, 
West Regent t Street, Glasgow. 


MERCER'S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 
N APPENDIX of Appitionan Hymns, Cuants, 


Sanctuses, and Responses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Jonn 
Goss, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the work in all its 
various sizes and forms, Prospectuses of the complete Work, with full particulars, 
will be forwarded on application. London: James Nispet & Co,, 21, Berners 
Street, W.; LamBorn Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 








Now ready, in Two Vols., large post 8vo., with Portrait, 24s., 


LIFE OF MOSCHELES, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. 


“This ‘ Life of Moscheles’ will be a valuable book of reference for the musical 
historian, We need scarcely say that all the portions of Moscheles’ Diary which 
refer to his intercourse with artists of note will recall a flood of recollections, In- 
deed, the volumes are full of amusing lotes,"— 

Horst & Biackerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 

pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 

so easily intelligible to youthful students, Teachers and parents will find thisa 

most valuable acquisition."—Observer, Stantey Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street. 
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AND 
here's 


_ eee ae Hj * oe &24 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room. See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other erainent Musicians, 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MartsoroucH Street, Lonpoy, W. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. Arranged for the 

Pianoforte by Brintey Ricuarps. Dedicated, by special permission, to her 

Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. Price 4s. ; post free fur 24 stamps, As a 
four-part song, price 4d, 


NDISPENSABLE to all TEACHERS of MUSIC.— 

The New Enlarged Edition of ROBERT COCKS and CO.'S already extensive 

GREEN CATALOGUE (of Vocal and Pianoforte) gratis and postage free, by 
return of post, on application. 


R. A. B. MARX’S GREAT WORKS 
School of Musical Composition. Vol. I., royal 8vo, Fourth Edition. 165s. 
The Universal School of Music. Royal 8vo, 12s. 
The Music of the Nineteenth Century. Royal 8vo, 12s. 
All post free.—-London: Sole Publishers, Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
Street. 








BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION 
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Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


(SONG.) MUSIC BY 
EMILE BERGER, 


WORDS BY 


pinn HENDERSON. 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thino ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom und lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
¢* A pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn Time,’ . . 
a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it justice. "Daily 7 Telegr aph. 
a 
( UACK-QUACK.—The immensely exciting WILD 
DUCK GALOP, introduced nightly in the comic opera of the ** Wonderful 
Duck,” at the Opera-Comique, and vociferously encored, Can be sung as well as 
played. 18 3 Stamps. —E. c. Boost Y, 2 L ittle Argyll Street, Regent Screet, Ww. 


244, Regent Street, W. 
would be 





“MY WHITE ROSE, e 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY, 
Price 4s. 
J. B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent Street, W, 


London: 


— Published this Day, 
“DREAM “ON,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON. 
Price 3s, 
DUNcAN Dav Ison & Co., 244, » Regent 


‘“ MIGNON’S SONG, ” 


* Hast thon e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
(“ Connais tu le pays.”) 
Sung by Madame CIIRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of “ MIGNON.” 
The English Words »y JOHN OXENFORD. 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent St treet, Ww 


Pa Tr LINNET,” 
BALLAD, 
Sung with great applause by Miss LINA GLOVER at the Royal Albert I[all, 
Composed by J. W. GLOVER. 
Price 3s, 
_Dewcay Davisox & Co., 


Street, W, 


London : 


London: 


“Tt 





244, Res ent Street, Ww. 


London: 


MONS. FAURE’S NEW SONGS. 


““VALSE DES FEUILLES ' : 
* LE PRESSOIR’ 
Composed ‘end Sung by J. FAURE. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co,, Paris.) 


London: Duxcan sient Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“Lz VALLON NATAL,” 
MELODIE, 
De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 2s. 6d, net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
Doxcax DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





London: 


Just Published, 


“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 
BALLAD, 

And the Sequel, 
“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
SONG, 

Price 3s, each, 

London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


Price, net, 2s, 6d. 
a 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOCAL DUET. 


“THE LARK,” 


Duet, for two Mezzo-Soprano Voices, 
Dedicated to the Misses EDITH and GERTRUDE HOLMAN-ANDREWS, 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 3s, 
* Messrs. Chas, Swain and Ignace Gibsone deserve the thanks of teachers and the 


public for writing and composing a most graceful duet for two sopranos. “The 
Lark” deserves to be successful as it is neither puerile nor over difficult."—Graphic, 


Aug, 2, 1873. 
244, Re gent Street, W. 





J ust t Published, 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG, 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART, 
Price 3s, 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 


London: 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat), 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 


Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : 





Just Published, 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


“LOVE AT SEA,” 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
Doxcan” Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, , We 


London: 


Just Published, 
IS MY DARLING,” 
SCOTCH AIR, 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES &. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s, 
Duscan Davison & Co., 


“CHARLIE 


244, Regent Street, W. 


PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 

Price 4s. 
Dencan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 


London : 


“LE RAT DE VILLE,’ 
KT 


“LE RAT DES CHAMPS,” 
(FABLE DE LAFONTAINE,) 

Chantée par JULES LEFORT. 
Musique de ETIENNE REY. 
Price 4s, 

(Edition de L. Escudier, Paris, ) 

London: Doncan Davison « Co., 244, Regent § Street, 7. 


“ST, 





PATRICK AT TARA,” 
CANTATA 
With characteristic words from Ossian, Sheers, Clarence, Mangan, &c. 
Composed, and dedicated by express permission, to 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ARTHUR PATRICK 
By J. W. GLOVER. 
Price 5s, 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 


244, , Regent Street, Ww. 





‘HAM IL BT 
By AMBROISE THOMAS, 

As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words _ price 20s, 
‘Lhe Opera, complete, for Piano Solo se price 12s. 
All the vocal music (with Italian or French words) can be had a as well 

as arrangements for the Piano, by KeTrersr, and other popular compose! 
Also, OPHELIA'S SONG, and HAMLET’S DRINKING SONG, with English 


words, 4s. each. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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AN UNFRUITFUL SEASON, 


Retrospection too often bringeth sorrow and mortification. 
Looking back when the day is waning, or the year expiring, or 
when the life is well-nigh spent, will assuredly cause the sigh to 
heave and the tear to flow. It is somewhat mournful to gaze 
upon the remnants of a feast when the lights are lowered; to sit 
and ponder in the empty room when death-like silence has quickly 
followed the merry noise of a cheerful crowd, and gloomy shadows 
fall where the gay throng so lately moved to and fro, London 
at the present hour is like to such a dull scene. ‘The season is 
over, Fashion has fled, and all who hang upon the very hem of 
her garments are hasting away. The sumptuously furnished 
houses, the brilliant mansions, the busy clubs, and the princely 
palaces are void. The fashionable drives, the lounging parks, 
and the entire west of London are nearly as lonely as wilds or 
barren heaths. The opera houses and concert rooms are shut, 
and the mixed multitude of artists who there sang, piped, and 
danced, are scattered, and have hied away, as it were, upon the 
four winds of heaven. Now the critic, unswayed by the blinding 
glitter and the rush of fashion, can calmly survey the few past 
feverish months, and calculate up the abiding results and measure 
out the healthy fruits of the closed season. The occupation, it 
is feared, will be one of mortification. The art devotee will be 
shocked at the labour that has been spent in vain, at the fury 
which, to true art, has signified nothing; he will be astounded 
that the multitude of workers in the field should have produced 
such poor results, and that the many hundred thousands of pounds 
which have been paid them in hire should have brought to the 
art exchequer such scanty returns. Fashion, with her huge army 
of singers and players, has been as purposeless in her late cam- 
paign as 

“ The King of France who, with orty thousand men, 
Went up a hill, and so came down again.” 


The musical rank and file have been wondrously busy ; each 
morn at drill and each night in action ; the leaders, béton in hand, 
have been scorched up with zeal, and devoured with self-destroy- 
ing energy, to carry out the beneficent and glorious plans 
conceived and promulgated by their impresarivs, the Bismarcks 
and Moltkes of musical warfare. Still it is sad to say that, after 
all, we are as we were. Not one step in advance have we made 
in conquering the land of ignorance which closes us in on the 
right hand and on the left, and towards reaching that country of 
purer art beyond. We are not richer than we were, for has it 
not proved an unfruitful season ? 

** What,” say the tratlickers in art, “an unfruitful season! 
Nay, nay, our gains never were greater, nor our garners better 
filled with all manner of store.” Lucky men are ye that own 
farms so abundantly yielding asthose of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. Fortune’s sun has certainly shone, and the fruc- 
tifying dews of patronage have fallen thereon: and did not the 
Shah shower prove extraordinarily refreshing and prolific? It 
would be a cheering sight to witness the Covent Squire viewing 
his stores piled in heaps in the ‘* Garden,” and to hear his chuckle 
of delight as he saw the season’s products reared mountains high 
before him. ‘The Patti lot will be as easily discerned as was 
Benjamin's mess, for would it not be greater far than any other ? 
Yea, would it not rather hide from sight the sacks of some and 
the tiny heaps of many? ‘lhe lot marked Albani would be 
also pleasant to the eye, as it is great to the promise. ‘True the 
contralto gatherings could not be otherwise than small, but the 
outlay was proportionately little. ‘The tenor groups would bear no 
comparison with former seasons, when Mario and 'Tamberlik were 
contributors ; but the baritone yields would be respectable, the 
lots, Faure and Graziani, could not be but satisfactory, aud the 
fresh sample, Maurel, rich in expectation. The gaius by tle Bassi 
are always insignificant, for the greater the cry the less the wool. 
In charity let there be taken then from the huge prime donne 
heaps of profit some trifles to put into the little baskets of the 
poor gentlemen whose voices are so heavy and their savings so 
light. With what admiration also would the worthy lessee of 
the “ Garden” look upon the few trees (alas! how few) that 
have borne him from year to year such fruit. Perhaps he would 
hide from view the tree withered by engrafting. Poor Crown 
Diamonds, thou deservedst a better fate ; the engrafted stock 


was not worthy to be to thee a parasite, much less to become a 
branch of thy branch. No!—rather call the steward and let it 
be cut down ; do unto it as you do to all barren trees that encum- 
ber the ground of Covent Garden. The faithful steward, Harris, 
alas, has been called away before the harvest time of the year. 
If he had lived, perhaps, he would have given other councils. 

The same sun of prosperity has shone with equal warmth and 
splendour upon the farm, “ Her Majesty’s,”in Drury Lane. ‘The 
proprietor thereof, always so smiling and genial, must now be 
radiant with satisfaction and delight. ‘‘ An unfruitful season,” he 
would say. ‘ Bah !—There’s no such a time with me. Spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, in all alike, I sow and reap. In 
my calendar there are 365 harvest days.” Happy man! But 
are all your seeds of promise, so plentifully sown in prospectuses, 
fruitful in fulfilment ? How many expected fruits, Italian, French, 
and German, were missing at your feasts ? And was there not 
promised a fresh English product called The Talisman? It never 
saw the light. Still it may be used for a score of years to come in 
plans and bills as a kind of operatic ‘‘ Mrs. Harris.” ‘The visions of 
fair fruits held out to the public for ever recede, like the deceitful 
foliage seen in the imagination of the traveller of the desert. The 
fashionable patron and the general public can join in the cry of 
the critic, “ the season has been unfruitful,” in spite of the suecess 
of impresarios, for the ways of trade are not the ways of art. 
An unfruitful season ! Ah! ah! ah!—laugh the foreign artists as 
they count up their gains and pack away their treasures, their 
silks and satins, their diamonds and jewels, their crisp bank-notes 
and piles of gold. ‘ My dear sir, you are wrong,” may say the 
prima donna ; “ there never was such a season ; fruits of gold were 
always within my reach. I am weary of plucking them ; for rest 
only I leave beloved Albion. Au revoir. I have your kind notices 
to show my friends in Bella Italia. I value them so much.” How 
delightful! The artists are even happier than the managers. The 
public have loaded them with applause, the press lauded them 
with praise, and the impresarios have paid them freely. Let them 
enjoy their fruits ; it may be, however, as well to tell them that the 
money is the only thing of real value they can take away. The 
people that applauded care no more for them than for any other 
persons they choose to buy of. ‘The flattering criticisms are not 
certificates of merit. ‘The critic now-a-days lets cripples pass as 
whole and sound. Like a generous creditor, he gives a receipt in 
full when he knows the poor debtor can pay no more, If, there- 
fore, my fine artists, you have had no bitter pill to swallow, no 
burning caustic applied, and no knife cutting away at your proud 
flesh, pray do not think you are free from all complaints; for 
rose-water, honey, and soft soap are the favourite remedies now 
used in the critic’s craft. So put money in thy purse—that is a 
fruit which will stand the test of years. The bravos of the crowd 
and the soft sayings of the press will not endure. ‘lime will 
silence their sweet voices, and time will make thee old, and may 
make thee fat and ugly, therefore put money in thy purse. 

To the many who have sought amusement merely the past 
season has not proved a failure ; from the ‘‘ gods” at Drury 
Lane down even to the Shah it has been found in abundance. 
To the traders that have supplied those wants the season has not 
been profitless ; but there are some few who neither seek giddy 
pleasure nor ereedy gain, to whom the musical art is as a religion. 
‘These are they who stigmatise it as quite unprofitable ; who say 
that neither in the executive nor creative branches of the art have 
any advancements been made. Is it not true that scarcely any 
remarkable new performers, vocal or instrumental, have come to 
the front ; and that no fresh compositions of merit, by known or 
unknown composers, have been heard? ‘The orchestras may have 
maintained their previously tried excellence, the established artists 
may not have fallen away in merit, and the old standard works 
have, doubtless, been performed with their usual fulness; still 
these facts only prove a state of things little better than stagna- 
tion. Works revived of the old masters may not exceed in value 
those known. New compositions may not equal in skill and 
genius their predecessors ; yet they are homages paid to art, and 
evince a striving to serve her. ‘They trouble the waters if they 
give no healing properties. Let the provincial festivals do that 
which London has left undone, and afford us compensation for 
the dearth caused by our most unfruitful season. it 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS* 
( From the ‘Globe.”) 

The fecundity of genius is, perhaps, on the whole its most striking charac- 
teristic. We rarely look into the biography, whether of poet, sculptor, painter or 
musician, without being struck by the quantity of work, be his life a long or 
a short one, which he has contrived to put into it. As a rule, men of genius 
will be found to have done more, as well as better, than other men, Sir 
Sterndale Bennctt is one of those exceptions that prove, not the truth, but 
the existence and general acceptance of a rule. His career has heen already 
of considerable duration, for he was a composer of more than promise while a 
mere boy. Yet the number of his productions, those at least which have as 
yet seen the light, bear no sort of proportion to their excellence. Whether 
from an exceeding fastidiousness, preference for other occupation—it cannot be 
from want of encouragement—or whatever cause, he has been, or would seem 
to have been, the least prolific artist of his class that ever lived. That 
we regard that class as the highest will be implied in the fact that we consider 
the work to which we are about to call attention as the most important of 
its class that has appeared since the death “of Beethoven. Bearing in mind 
that the principal productions of Mendelssohn, Schumann, and even Spohr, 
date from that epoch, this will seem somewhat extravagant praise. But the 
kind of work of which The Maid of Orleans is a specimen demands 
rarer if not finer qualities for its achievement than any other in the 
whole range of musical art—a truth best illustrated in the fact that even of the 
great masters just named—to say nothing of a crowd of hardly inferior men 
—no one has, with any striking success, even attempted it. The pianoforte 
sonata in its now accepted form illustrates more perfectly and completely the 
power of music, pure and simple, than any other kind of composition whatever. 
Its composer works always under special difficulties. To him are denied all 
those varieties of timbre which give so exquisite a charm to the symphony or 
overture. He gets no help from the human voice, so touching in itself, and 
incidentally, by its power of articulation, so adjuvant to expression. Even 
the resources, small by comparison with those of the closest analogue of the 
pianoforte sonata—the string quartet—are denied to him. The pianoforte has 
no variety of quality to be co:npared even with that afforded by the application 
of the bow or finger to the string; 


iD) 


more than all, it represents, still less imi- 
tates, nothing. Its value and interest are due wholly and solely to the 
development—i.¢., presentation under different circumstances—of a small 
number of musical phrases. In proportion to the individual charm of these, 
to the appropriateness of their decoration, the grace of occasional episode, and 
their relation—often so subtle as to defy analysis—to the principal themes, 
and the order or form of their presentation, will be the beauty of each move- 
ment—that without which it has no right to exist. The composer of a 
sonata may be, or may fancy he is, helped by some objective topic, aud the 
chain of ideas naturally growing out of it; but in exact proportion with his 
hearers’ independence of these will be the merit of his work. We could have 
wished that Sir Sterndale Bennett had kept out of his players, readers, and 
hearers’ consideration any and every collateral consideration. Practically, 
The sonata has no more connection 
with Joan of Are than with any other woman, or man, “the tenour of 
whose way,” from the cradle to the grave, has not been “even.” — Its 
hearer, therefore, is at perfect liberty, and is likely to connect each 
successive movement and each successive passage in it with any person, 
incident, property, or thing that pleases him best. The sonata consists of 
four movements—an dndante pastorale, an alléyro marziale, an adagio 
patetico, and a sinale, 


however, his title-page matters little. 


To describe in detail these several movements is a task 
which we have no intention of undertaking. Even with the aid of musical 
illustration, it would be a difficult, and without it, a useless one. And were 
we to succeed in conveying our impression of the strength, the elegance, or the 
originality of this or that passage in the work, our account would fail, as every 
such account that has ever come to us has failed, in enabling readers to 
realize the supreme or capital merit of the work—the form, proportion, and 
coherence of parts of each separate movement. and the accumulating impres- 
sion of mobility made by their successive perusal or performance. It will be 
enough to say that the first movement, a pastoral of enchanting freshness, 
must be regarded, its self-containedness notwithstanding, as introductory, and 





* The Maid of Orleans. Sonata for the pianoforte, composed expressly 
for, and dedicated to, Madame Arabella Goddard. By Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett. Lamborn Cock. 





that which follows it as answering to the ordinary “ first movement” in 
works of symphonic proportion. The principal theme of this last, a sort of 
trumpet call with the tramp of martial feet heard under it, is followed 
at once by turbulent and therefore consequent passsages, broken 
off for a moment by a second subject, suggestive, to us, of passionate 
entreaty, just articulate through an undertone of sobs ; this, again, followed 
by a very tempest of combination and succession, not driving hither and thither 
without purpose, but always working to the ends of the magician who has 
conjured it up. The slow movement, like the introduction, is short—too 
short. Its principal subject is of unusual simplicity, being constructed almost 
entirely out of the chord of the key-note. After some elegant pianoforte 
passages have been heard, it is re-introduced eventually twice, by a brief and 
most touching episode. The last movement is characterised by the increase 
throughout of a hopeful spirit, assuming towards the close an exultant tone, 
conveyed in strains contrasting strongly, in their broad simplicity, with most 
of those heard before. ‘The performance of the entire work will tax the powers 
of the most enduring and thoroughly prepared pianist; but two of the 
movements, the first and the third, are physically within the reach of those 
performers whose fingers occasionally fail in doing justice to their tastes and 
intentions. On the whole, so important a work, of whatever class, has not 
for a very long time come under our notice. In its own, it would be hard to 
name any living musician who could produce its equal. 


——0 


THE MAYOR'S BANQUET TO THE REPRESENTATIVE 
LIVERPOOL CHOIR. 
(From the “Liverpool Daily Post,” August 2, 1873.) 


A perfectly unique entertainment took place at the Town Hall last 
night. Ifthe picked choir of eighty voices, who lately supported so 
brilliantly the musical reputation of Liverpool at the National Musical 
Meetings at the Crystal Palace, were ever called upon to answer seriously 
the question so often put at popular concerts—* Who shall be first in the 
songs that we sing ?’—they would undoubtedly return unanimously 
the name of Edward Samuelson. It was said last night by Mr. Willert 
Leale, in a characteristically able speech, that, but for the accident of 
Mr. Samuelson being Mayor, no choir would have been formed; and 
consequently no victory would have been won, and the interest which 
his Worship has shown in the project from the first, and which was 
exhibited in his personal attendance at the Crystal Palace competition, 
culminated in the invitation which last night assembled at his table 
the whole of the Representative Choir, to meet whom his Worship had 
assembled a few well-selected guests, on whose sympathy in such an 
undertaking he could confidently count. As became the occasion, a 
great deal of music was imported into the programme, and never has 
the great ball-room of the Town Hall, in which the banquet was held, 
resounded with such a volume of melodious sound, For grace there 
was sung a very effective sacred glee by Mr. Mortimore, a member of the 
choir, and, on the removal of the cloth, ‘‘ Non Nobis” followed in due 
course. Interspersed between speeches, in which the Mayor and some 
of his guests did high honour to the purport of the meeting, were 
several choral performances of great spirit and excellence, including 
“The Word went Forth,” from Mendelssohn’s Fest Gesang ; Callcott’s 
“ Queen of the Valley ;” T. Cooke’s “ Hohenlinden” and Netherclift’s 
“ We happy shepherd swains,” Delicious as these musical efforts were, 
they were hardly more acceptable than the speeches in which the Mayor 
—who comported himself with the geniality of a delighted host and the 
enthusiasm of a skilled amateur—magvitied the enterprise upon which 
he had expended so much care, or those in which Mr, Sanders (the 
conductor of the choir), Mr. Hawkins (its chief promoter), and Mr. 
Ilughes (of St. Nicholas’s Choir, so greatly lauded by Sir John Goss 
and Sir George Elvey) reciprocated cordial expressions. The Mayor's 
health was proposed by Mr. Clarke Aspinall, in a speech of which 
the humour was worthy that gentleman’s reputation as a wit, 
while its more serious passages were a noble vindication of the 
dignity of professional men in Liverpool, too often overlooked and 
slighted by worshippers of what he called “ the golden or cotton calf,” 
but recognized by the present Mayor with a heartiness and cordiality 
completely indicative of his own artistic and literary tastes. Mr. 
Willert Beale’s speech, pointing to the desirableness of a Liverpool 
Festival, in which the competitive and professional elements might be 
intermingled, was the practical one of the evening ; and the most conso- 
latory reflection it suggested was that, if the design was capable of 
being realized, Mr. Beale and his Worship the present Mayor, whether 
in or out of office, were the most likely persons to accomplish it. This 
much at least may be said, that to a man of taste to have peopled the 
Town Hall of Liverpool as it was peopled last night, must be a delight 
which, in retrospect, will exist as long as memory endures. 
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SIGNOR RANDEGGER AT BIRMINGHAM. 


On Friday night (August 1) the choruses of the third and last 
of the new works commissioned for the forthcoming Festival— 
viz., Signor Randegger’s cantata, Fridolin, the text adapted from 
Schiller’s poem, The Message of the Forge—was rehearsed, under 
the personal superintendence of its composer, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Midland Institute. Mr. Peyton briefly intro- 
duced Signor Randegger, and expressed pleasure that he was so 
far recovered from his late illness as to be able to be among them 
that evening. Signor Randegger, who was received with much 
cordiality, then addressed the chorus in a few prefatory remarks. 
He said :— 

« Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—Though this is the first time I have the 
pleasure of being personally and formally introduced to you (so grace- 
fully introduced, I may add, and so courteously received), I can scarcely 
call myself an entire stranger here, or more correctly speaking, I cer- 
tainly do not feel as astranger amongst you. Since the year 1855, 
when, as a very young man I first came over to England, it has been 
my good fortune to attend every one of your triennial music meetings. 
I have had, therefore, plenty of opportunities to become thoroughly 
acquainted with your magnificent resources, and also to appreciate and 
admire the marvellously precise, efficient, business-like, and complete 
manner in which all the smallest details connected with your festivals 
are planned, conducted, and carried out, principally through the generous 
disinterestedness of those influential gentlemen who give upso much of 
their valuable time in the cause of art and charity. I well remember 
that at one of your performances during the festival of 1855 [ was so 
far carried away by the enthusiasm of both performers and audience 
that I dared to dream that some day or other I also might obtain the 
privilege and the honour of composing a work for one of these great 
occasions. It was then only an ambitious dream of an over-ambitious 
youth, perhaps, and I certainly did not expect that it would actually 
be realized after a lapse of 18 years. Such, however, being now the case, 
I need scarcely assure you that I do most deeply feel the honour which 
your committee has conferred upon me, and also that I am fully sensible 
of the responsibility attached to this distinction, ‘That 1 have tried my 
utmost to do my very best to deserve it you can easily imagine. That you 
will do your very best I am quite certain, and as 1 know from personal 
experience that your best is nothing short of perfection, 1 have every 
reason to congratulate myself on that score, even before I hear you to- 
night. Pray do not take these words in the light of idle, empty, and 
commonplace flattery. You ought to know, and you do know, that I 
have only said the simple truth. You ought to know, and you do know, 
your exceptional power, and in fact it is to this very consciousness of 
your strength, and to the admirable manner in which you are trained to 
use it, that you are chiefly indebted for your great, remarkable, and 
numerous successes. And now that you have heard me, let me hear 
you, in a manner which I trust will prove more eloquently than my 
words that I have not exaggerated my faith in your ability, enthusiasm, 
and goodwill.” 

“Touching the work itself” —writes the Birmingham Daily Post 
—“itwillsuffice here to say that the music, as far as can be gathered 
from the choral portions, is eminently dramatic, tuneful, and 
characteristic, full of contrast, spirit, and descriptive power, and 
distinguished by much ingenuity of harmonic construction. The 
solo part of Fridolin (soprano) was sung by Mrs. Sutton with 
skill and effect, and the choral parts, which are by no means 
child’s play, were executed by the chorus with a general precision 
and spirit which repeatedly won the approval of the composer, 
whose criticism is not as a rule inclined to err on the side of 
leniency. In regard to pronunciation he is especially fastidious, 
and, under this aspect, the rehearsal was for many of the chorus 
a strict but useful lesson. On the conclusion of the work the 
chorus testified their delight with it by a burst of enthusiastic 
applause, which the composer humorously construed as an encore 
of the final movement, which was accordingly repeated.” . 








St. Pererspurc.—The following artists will be included in the 
Italian company for 1873-4 here and at Moscow :—Jl’rime Donne— 
Adelina Patti, Elisa Volpini, Emma Albani, Alice Urban, Maria Leon- 
Duval, Anna D’Angeri, Alice Giuliani, Rosa Penco, Maria Sebel ; 
contraltos—Sofia Scalchi and Alice Bernardi; tenors—Ernesto 
Nicolini, Emile Naudin, Andrea Marin, Giuliano Gayarre, D. Filleborn, 
Enrico Svedese, and J. Sabater ; baritones—Antonio Cotogni, Francesco 
Graziani, Guiseppe Mendioroz, and Giacomo Rota ; basses—G. Foli, 
Eraclito Bagagiolo, Tommaso Costa, Giovanni Capponi, F. Raguer, 
Meo, and Finnochi; buffo—Giuseppe Ciampi; conductors—Luigi 


KEEP ME FROM MY FRIENDS! (?). 
Sir,—Had your correspondent, “ Idealiser,” published his name, I 
should have known to whom I am indebted for so kindly thinking my 
case should be enquired into fairly, at the same time that I should die 
out, not from any fault of my own, but from want of judgment in 
others in not fairly representing me to the public; and is ready, spade in 
hand, to throw an extra shovel of dirt over me when 1 am buried !” 
“ Tdealizer’,” oration is certainly a funeral one, not only over my 
remains, but over eminent living composers, who are ready and willing to 
once more raise me to the position | ought, and should hold if it were 
not for such reasoners as your correspondent, “ Idealiser.” It is true, he 
goes from grave to “gay!” and with triumph points to the “ music- 
halls,” places that have been my ruin !—where, had the gross vulgarity 
stopped, it would have mattered little ; but, unfortunately, the vicious 
folly has been carried to our very drawing-rooms, and, I regret to say, 
polluted the rising generation. In my day, Sir, the young ladies would 
have blushed with shame to listen to what they will now sing with all 
the gusto of the “ Great Vance!” and the managers of our theatres, 
with one or two exceptions—to compete with the mnsie-halls—-drive 
away what friends I have from their houses in disgust by exhibitions 
of nudity and gross allusions, which the Society fer the Suppression of 
Vice should stop; and the Lord Chamberlain, who is too busy in 
making his friends look more ridiculous in the eye of the public, and 
making a “ black man white!” should hide his own face for very shame in 
allowing the French wantons to show theirs in all their brazenness! Sir, 
I do not deal with ‘ Idealism,” but stern realities, and J ask again— 
‘Why am I so neglected ” while my sisters, ‘“ Art and Science,” are so 
carefully looked after, and foreign opera and singers so lavishly pam- 
pered ?—which your correspondent, ‘ Idealizer,” admits is a “ fair ques- 
tion, entitled to a fair reply.” Let him put ona bold, manly front; sign 
his name as he requests all your “gifted correspondents to do” who dare 
question his authority ; let the musical world know who this second 
Daniel is; for a good cause let him propound his views clearly, and not 
make comparisons, childish and ridiculous—and, instead of contemptuous 
sneers at li. C. and others, who really have my true interest at heart, let 
him encourage young composers to study hard to raise English Opera to 
the highest state of perfection !—Yours &., Miss Eneuisu Opera. 
Door Step, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket. 


—— 


SE NON E VERO E BEN TROVATO. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


Dear Sir,—A Berlin daily newspaper communicates the interesting 
news, for which I do not hold myself responsible, that the Viceroy of 
Egypt has sent to Mr. Richard Wagner, the Apostle of the Music of 
the Future, the magnificent gift of £500, in aid of the model theatre 
erected at Bayreuth, and for the performances of his three days’ lasting 
Opera. 

This will be glorious news for the disciples of the Music of the 
Future, and who knows what may be expected from this lucky incident 
having occurred from that part of the globe for the Fudure. Perhaps it 
may lead to an emigration of the master and his adherents to the East, 
as it throws open a vast area for cultivating the musical art, which, 
being there in its infancy, may easily suit their fancies, and they may 
adopt it with vigour. A conservatoire for the real doctrines of the 
dramatic musical art may find less opposition there than in civilized 
Europe, and may expect to receive more encouragement from the 
Nubian subjects of his Highness the Khedive, then elsewhere. 

Would it not be a grand idea to see a model stage erected on the 
shores of the Suez Canal, and the performances of the Nibelungen and 
the Walkiire transferred from Germany to the Nile? In such an 
event we could but admire the progress of civilization made in the 
19th century with regard to poetry and music, and would acknowledge 
the admiration which would then be bestowed on the great apostle if 
it be carried out. 

We fear, however, there is no rose without thorns, that the Arabian 
language may be an obstacle to the undertaking, but hope, notwith- 
standing, it may be overcome by Mr, Wagner's all absorbing talent, 
and the large field for new librettos that is to be found’ there in the 
tales of the “ Arabian Nights.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

August 6, 1873. Dr. Ferpinanp Rautes. 


Leirsic.—Riedel’s Verein lately gave an interesting concert in St. 
Nicholas’s. The principal work in the programme was the Missa 
choralis of the Abbate Franz Liszt, who was present the whole time. 
The smaller pieces were two “ Funeral Choruses ” for male voices, by 
Peter Cornelius; two “‘ Weihnachtslieder,” by the same composer; a 
Song by Raff, and a Song by Zopff (the four sung by Mdlle. Gutsch- 
bach); a “ Fantasia in form of Fugue for the Organ,” Op. 1., C. Piutti 
(played by Herr Papier); anda “ Fantasia for Organ and Violoncello,” 





Arditi and Nicolo Bassi, for this capital and Moscow, and F’, Bevignani, 
for the latter capital only. 


Carl V. Radecki (played by Dr. Kretzschmar and Herr Hegar), 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
August 6th, 1873. 

Lucie, Charles VI., and La Juive have occupied our attention 
at the Opera this week. In Lucie Malle. Poitevin made her first 
appearance as the heroine, M. Bresson singing with great taste 
and finesse the réle of Edgardo, especially in the last scene, when 
he gave, with great effect, ‘* Oh mon ange dont les ailes.” Malle. 
Poitevin I will allude to presently. 

La Juive, on Sunday, went well. And now to deal with 
Charles VI. Before noticing ‘‘ musical notes” it may, possibly, 
not be out of place to bring forward one or two historical notes, 
or rather facts. 

Charles VI. was contemporary with no less than three 
English kings, viz., Richard 1f., Henry IV., and Henry V. ‘The 
first and last married two of his daughters. He came to the 
throne at the age of 13 years; married the Princess Isabella of 
Bavaria, a beautiful woman, but, as history states, of depraved 
manners. Henry V., ‘* whose reign was devoted to an attempt 
at gaining possession of France,” landed with an army at Harfleur 
in 1415, and marched north-east towards Calais, encountering 
on his way I’rench troops, and thereby deciding in favour of the 
English the famous battle of Agincourt. After this Henry 
forced Charles VI. to reinstate the right of himself and descend- 
ants as Kings of France, he retaining the title of King during 
his lifetime, but the Dauphin giving up all claim to succession. 
This was at the Treaty of Troyes, May 21, 1420, Charles VI. 
went mad four days before the battle of Agincourt. He 
survived his vival, Henry V. of England, scarcely two 
months. It is strange to remark that the title of “King of 
France” was kept so long by reigning kings of England, being 
granted to England by Charles VI. of France, who went mad, 
and restored to France by George ITT., who also * lost his reason.” 
So much for history! Now, then, for other notes! The plot to 
begin with. Firstly, the Dauphin, who has been banished by his 
father, loves the danghter of a peasant who has the custody of 
the graves of the French kings at St. Denis. Of course the love is 
mutual, and she is ignorant of his rank. The Queen and the Duke 
of Bedford (brother of Henry V.), plotting together, wish to 
place the already insane Charles in some asylum, and do so by 
placing him in the hands of the said ‘* custodian.” Discovery of 
‘who's who “—a temporary recovery of Charles’ reason, during 
which he recognises his son—the battle of Agincourt, and subse- 
quent signing of the ‘Treaty of “ Perpetual Peace,” make up the 
rest. 

The words being powerfully written by Scribe, and admirably 
supported and expressed by the music composed tothem by Halévy, 
it is possibly an open question whether an opera in which so 
many allusions to English, to invasions, and to foreigners would 
be quite judicious at the present moment in France, especially so 
in such an Anglo-French town as Boulogne. Among the choruses 
—in fact, a chorus which is almost the théme of the whole opera, 
and is repeated at least three or four times—is the following :— 
ar uere an tyrant! jamais! jamais en France U Anglais ne reguera.” 
It is a stirring piece of composition, and rather resembles the 
famous “ present” national air of France; famous not only as a 
stirring piece, but from the time and circumstances under which 
it was composed—viz., at Strasbourg, when Lieut. Rouget de l’Isle, 
of the Artillery, one night in 1784, being ‘en faction,” made 
both words and music to thegrand hymn. In the chorus alluded 
to it was thought judicious to cut out the word “ /’Anglais,” sub- 
stituting the word “/Etranger.’ ‘There are lots of references 
to “ les Anglais” all through the opera— heaps of patriotic appeals ; 
so that the word ** /tranger ” at the present motnent, if we look 
eastward, and reflect on the events of the last three years, seems 
Nor the best substitution, for the phlegmatically considered 
* Anglais.” 
ss A few musical notes will perhaps be now (enfin) not out of place. 
The réle of the King was taken by M. Ch. Budant; he acted the 
very difficult part well, and sang accurately, and met with 
applause: especially so during the long time he has to be on the 
stage in Act 2, and in the fourth act, when he is encouraged by 
the tender care of his nurse to go to sleep. M. Bresson took 
the part of the Dauphin with his usual good taste and care, and, 
in ‘* France cherie,” brought down the house. . 





Malle. Poitevin impersonated Isabelle de Baritre. If this artist 
would look her character, and when she sings open her 
mouth, so that her voice would not seem to come from 
the back of her head, and sound, as we Say here, like wne voix 
metallique, it would possibly gratify the frequenters of the Salle 
Monsigny. 

The réle of Odette—the daughter of the peasant at whose 
house Charles stays—was taken by a new actress (contralto), 
Mdlle. Peyret, of whom I wrote last week. Suffice it to say that she 
met with hearty applause both on Saturday and Tuesday. Her 
acting was exceptionable. 

Last Sunday Mdlle. Holmberg, a Swedish singer whom [ have 
already mentioned in your columns, gave a concert at the 
Etablissement. She was very ably supported by M. Dulcken 
as pianist, M. Outran, baritone; and last, not least, M. 
‘Tesseman, of Her Majesty’s Royal Italian Opera, London. Mdlle. 
Holmberg contributed four times towards the entertainment, ‘ Le 
mere perira par le feu et lui par le feu pour le Trovere ;” ‘Jl va 
venir,” from La Juive, * Il ni aime,” from Dragons de villars, being 
most remarkable. Signor Tesseman sang two airs from Rigoletto, 
one from the first act, the other the well-known ‘ La Donna e 
Mobile,” with taste and precision. 

Concerts as usual take place at the Casino, also the ‘ dancing 
evenings ” entailing 

“The maiden’s sidelong looks of love, 
The matron’s glance that would that look reprove.” 

(L have forgotten to state that the game of cards was invented 
in the time of Charles VI., to divert him in his madness. 

O.P. Q. 

I’ RaNKFORT-ON-THE-OprR.—The law courts will shortly be called 
upon to lay down the difference between trade and art. ‘I'he reason 
thereof is as follows: Herren Kosleck, Philipp, Sans, and Deichan, 
Royal Prussian Chamber- Musicians, enjoying considerable celebrity as 
performers on their instrument, have, under the title of «The Cornet- 
Quartet of his Majesty the German Emperor,” lately been making a 
professional tour through the provinces, A little while ago, they 
reached this town, and announced a concert, the price of admission 
being five silver groschens, a sum not quite equivalent to sixpence in 
English money. A few hours, however, before the time named for the 
concert to begin, Herr Kosleck, who, by the way, is a teacher at the 
High School of Music, Berlin, was summoned to the Chief Police 
Oflice. An Assessor there asked him for his‘ trade license ” ( Gewerbe- 
schein). On his saying he had no such license, the Assessor required 
him to take one out at once, unless he wished to be prohibited from 
giving the concert. Herr Kosleck did not feel inclined to accept this 
alternative, based upon a paragraph in the regulations concerning trade- 
licenses, but lodged a protest with the law officers of the Crown. 
Hereupon he received a written notice to the effect that those officers 
shared the view taken by the police, as “ the fact of the concert being 
given in a public locality at a low price of admission took it out of the 
cases in which it is laid down by paragraphs 55—59 of the regulations 
that a trade-license is not requisite.” The artists did not consider it 
compatible with their dignity to take out a license, and, not wishing to 
abandon the concert, they quickly made up their minds and flung the 
doors of the concert-room open free of any charge whatever. The place was 
crammed, and every piece inthe programme received with tumultuons 
applause. Herr Kosleck and his colleagues have commenced proceed- 
ings against the law officers of the Crown, and the result is looked 
forward to with great curiosity in all artistic circles, 

Mivan.—The Scala will open, on or about the 20th inst., with Signor 
Petrella’s Giovanna di Napoli, which is a novelty here, ‘The cast 
includes Signora Conti Foroni, Giovanna: Signora Pasqua, Matilde; 
Signor Celada (tenor), the Duke; Signor Burgio (barytone), Aniello. 
The opera will be backed up by Signor Borri’s ballet, 4/ Jigliuol 
prodigo.—Signor and Signora Aldighieri have taken their departure 
trom the Teatro dal Verme. ‘Their last appearance was a grand event 
and the house was crowded to suffocation.—Signor Strazza has nearly 
completed the statue of Donizetti, which he was commissioned to 
execute by the late Signor F. Lucca, the well-known publisher. It 
is to stand opposite the statue of Rossini, in the vestibule of the Scala. 
It will be formally inaugurated in the Autumn.—Signor Bottesini has 
been staying a short time here, on his way to Venice, where he has 
been appointed conductor at the Teatro Malibran. 

Koxicspera.—The new opera, Harald, words by Dr. E. Schlieben, 
music by Herr G. Dullo, has proved a thorough success, and will 
probably make the round of the German theatres. If report is to be 
trusted, it is one of the best works of its kind produced in Germany 
for a long time. 
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INCREASE OF SMALL BIRDS. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.”) 


Sin,—Last year you gave space to a letter from me, giving an 
account of the increase of small birds in my garden and shrubbery, 
comprising about three-quarters of an acre. The account appears to 
have interested the public, if I may judge by the number of papers into 
which the letter was copied, and the communications I received through 
the post; last, not least, through the interest my census excited in the 
market-room, or in that august assembly, the local Chamber of Agri- 
culture—I do not know which—at our market town of Cirencester, 
where one energetic, but not bird-loving, farmer suggested that I 
should be hung. However, if you will insert the following list, it 
will at all events interest the bird-loving public. The following birds 
have nested in my garden and shrubbery this year :—One missel 
thrush (this bird laid but one egg); seven blackbirds, laying 27 
eggs; four thrushes, laying 13; five hedge-sparrows, laying 22: 
three robins, laying 15; two chaffinches, laying 8; one wren, laying 6; 
twelve greenfinches, laying 52; one willow wren laying 6; one garden 
warbler, laying 4; and one flycatcher, laying 4 eggs—in all, 38 birds, 
with a total of 158 eggs. Besides these there have been the usual 
accompaniment of starlings, martins, and swifis, in the slates, and 
sparrows in the slates and fir trees. Moreover, in the churchyard, a 
thrush and greenfinch have hatched and brought off nine young ones. 
Of the whole number, a fair proportion have been hatched and left the 
nest safely. A tomtit, a goldfinch, and a lesser whitethroat have alo 
hatched in the garden, but I was not able to discover their nests. It 
would take up too much room if I attempted to point out the usefulness 
of birds in guarding the vegetable world from the depredations of 
caterpillars; but I would mention, as an ardent entomologist, that 
my trees and flowers are freer this year from those pests than 
ever, and that there is a corresponding decrease in the annual 
increase of my collection of lepidoptera. One robin that 
had its nest close to the stable door was in the habit of taking an aver- 
age of 150 caterpillars an hour to its young ones—often five or six in 
its beak at the same time, and this after the young ones had left the 
nest, and were partially able to take care of themselves. It would be 
well if the Small Bird Protection Act could be enlarged, and the police 
look after the rural farmers, who believe every small bird eats a peck 
or so of corn a week.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

I. Hatterr Topp, Vicar of Aldsworth. 


o—_—- 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


Trustworthy information has now reached us as to the National 
Training School for Music which is to be established in connection 
with the Royal Albert Hall, under the auspices of the Society of Arts. 
Admission to the school is to be open to persons of all classes of society 
by competitive examination. Three hundred scholarships are to be 
founded, affording not only gratuitous instruction, but free maintenance 
for students. ‘The fee for education without maintenance will be about 
£35, and the boarding of the scholars is to be carried on independently 
from the school. ‘The Council of the Royal Albert Hall have under- 
taken to provide certain rooms for the use of the school, and the Royal 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 have offered a plot of ground 
adjoining the hall for the erection of suites of practising and lecture 
rooms, which Mr. C. J. Freake has guaranteed to build entirely at his 
own cost. The school is to be managed by a committee consisting of 
two members appointed by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 
1851, two members.appointed by the Albert Hall Council, and three 
appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts. ‘The Committee thus 
formed consists of the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord Clarence Paget, 
Major-General Eardley Wilmot, R.A., F.R.S., Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
Major Donnelly, R.E., and Sir William Anderson, K.C.B, Already 
promises have been received from nearly all the counties of the United 
Kingdom of funds for the endowment of scholarships to be competed 
for in those counties, while the following distinguished persons and 
corporations have offered to found scholarships, for which the compe- 
tition will be national, or in other divisions than counties :—'The Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Archbishop of Canterbury for his diocese, the Arch- 
bishop of York for his diocese, the Earl and Countess Spencer for 
Ireland, the Lord Warden and Lady Granville for the Cinque Ports, 
the Mercers’ Company, the Fishmongers’ Company, Lord Hatherley 
and Sir Watkin Williains Wynn, Bart., for Wales, ‘lhe Council of 
the Society of Arts state that they have decided to take the initiative 
in the establishment of the school, because the Department of Science 
and Art has taken no steps in the matter; but they confidently hope 
that the school will eventually be transferred to the responsible manage- 
ment of the State.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Rome.—Signor Jacovacci has again been accepted by the Communal 
Council as manager of the Teatro Apollo. 





PAVING THE WAY. 
(From the “New York Areadian.”) 

An English journal prints the following interesting art anecdote of Rubin- 
stein and Von Biilow, showing how a great pianist, who saw society only from 
the stage of a concert room, and studied the whole country exhaustively during 
a lengthy residence of nearly six months, spent in railroad travelling by night, 
pierces at once to the inmost secret of our national existence :— 


“Go to America. I have paved the way. Previous to my visit the 
American amateurs had been regaled with nothing but bravura and sensa- 
tional music. The ground is now clear, and you will command success. 
There is very little poetry or romance among the Americans ; their all-engross- 
ing object seems to make and spend money. Nevertheless, they are far more 
impressionable than the English, the least musical of all people on the face of 
the earth.” 

This is really wonderful. The remarkable discrimination, the acute per- 
ception, the keen diagnosis of the talented observer are equalled only—they 
cannot be surpassed—by the serene complacency with which he regards his 
humble missionary efforts. His condescending advice to the lesser luminary 
is also good, though, of course, it pales an effectual fire before the simple faith 
of the travelled pianist. Perhaps, however, Rubinstein’s opinion of what all 
foreigners call “ America” is by way of revenge for some notes upon his 
appearance when sea-sick, recently published in this city; though it is rather 
hard to condemn a whole nation because justly irritated at one impertinent 
writer. 

[We hope the Americans like it. Serve them right. They 
are at present, Dwight of Boston excepted, talking more absolute 
nonsense about music than any other nation ever talked before. 
—A,58.58.] 


Karispap (Bohemia).—The concerts of our excellent Curcapelle, 
under the direction of Muricdirector Aug. Labitzky, afford to the many 
and distinguished visitors of this charming watering-place one of the 
chief pleasures and attractions. The programmes during the last fort- 
night have been particularly interesting, and contained, amongst other 
pieces, the following works:—Beethoven’s overture, Prometheus ; 
Doppler’s overture to his opera, Jika; the overtures to Adams’ Si 
j'etais Rot and to Hofinann’s Cartouche; also the introduction and 
bridal chorus from Wagner's Lohengrin; quintet and chorus from 
Balfe’s Four Sons of Aymon, and a Fantasia on Fr. von Holstein’s 
opera, Der Haideschacht. ‘I'he solo instrumental pieces were two Trios 
for harp, violin, and violoncello, by C, Oberthiir, excellently played by 
the Grand Ducal Mecklenburg Chamber Virtuoso, Fraulein Anna 
Dubez, with Messrs, Prantl and Zang; “Une nuit d’éte,” and “ The 
moon is gleaming,” both nocturnes for harp and hautboy, which pleased 
so much that they had to be repeated on each occasion, Fraulein Anna 
Dubez, who is one of the best harp players of the day, had, in the two 
last-named pieces, the valuable assistance of Herr Klemcke, also Chamber 
Virtuoso to the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, and we have seldom heard 
the hautboy played with so much taste and expression as by this Accow- 
plished artist. Amongst the distinguished visitors recently here was 
H.R.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 

Bonn.—The interest evinced by the musical world in the approach- 
ing Memorial Festival in honour of Robert Schumann, is very intense 
and continues to increase every day. The committee are continually 


| receiving assurances of sympathy and adhesion from all parts of the 


globe, and the concourse of foreign artists will be unusually large. 
The following Lhrengaste, or Honorary Guests, t.e., persons specially 
invited, have already signified their intention of being present: Johannes 
Brahms, Ferdinand Hiller, Sir Sterndale Bennett, Waldemar Bargiel, 
Max Bruch, Dietrich, Gevaert, and Verhulst. Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
and wife, and Mdlle. E. Brandes, the rising young German pianist, will 
also come. It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that all the Musical Directors 
and Concertmeister of the Rhenish-Westphalian Provinces will be 
among the visitors. 

New Yorx.—Mr. Augustin Daly will open the new Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, in Twenty-eighth Street, on the 13th October next. ‘The 
building leased by him in Broadway, after the destruction by fire of the 
old theatre in Twenty-fourth Street, will remain under his manaye- 
ment, and bear the name of the Broadway ‘'beatre. It is to be re- 
opened on the 24th inst., by Mdlle, Aimée and an opéra bouffe 
company, 

Detrr.—A grand musical festival has just come off here. The 
principal work was Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. ‘The smaller composi- 
tions consisted of “ ‘I'he Erlkinigs Tochter,” Niels von Gade ; ‘* Neu- 
jahrslied,” Schumann; and “ Concertouverture,” J. C. Boers. ‘The 
solo singers were Mdme, Lemmers, Mdlle. le Delier, Herr Hill (from 
Schwerin), and Herr Diener (from Berlin). 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Leo Parp.—On the contrary—Tiger is going on a visit 
to Admiral Wink, at North Malvern; and, much to his 
dissatisfaction—or, rather (swb rosa), to his satisfaction— 
Lorreto and Polly remain at home. So that Mr. Leo 
Pard is wrong on every point. . Tiger returns from his 
villeagitura in November, and his “at homes” will be 
resumed. 











Hic Hac.—Hock (that is the wine). 

Lynx.—No. 

Stucock House.—Always welcome (as a Muttonian). 

Bawsre.—We candidly confess we are not well up in the matter of 
reels. You had better consult a respectable piper. 

Fesrus.—The work in question is published by Heugel and Co., 
Paris. It may be obtained of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., No. 
244, Regent Street. 

Patrick.— Domenico Corri was still living in 1824. He came to 
London in 1774, In 1797, he entered into partnership, as a music- 
seller, with the celebrated pianist, J. L. Dussek. 

Musicus.—The Festival is not here yet. Before it arrives, you may 
get some friend to procure you the accommodation you require, but 
we are afraid there isno chance of the municipal authorities taking 
the matter in hand, as you suggest. To use a common metaphorical 
expression, they will have other fish to fry. If it is any consolation to 
you, we may state that you are not the only person attending a festival 
who has been charged a high price for uncomfortable quarters. From 
the time that the Canterbury Pilgrims put up at the Tabard, down to 
the present day, lodgings have varied in price and quality like every- 
thing else. As George Colman, the younger, remarks: 

“ Some are good, and let dearly; while some, ’tis well-known, 
Are so dear and so bad, they are best let alone.” 

Dr. Buipge.—On the contrary, the article, which we happen now to 
have before us, was as follows :— 

“The celebrated singing actress, Mdlle. Judie, who has of late created a 
JSurore among the patrons of opéra-bouffe in Paris, is now the leading ‘ star’ 
at the Princess’s Theatre. The performance of La Timbale d’ Argent, the 
piece with which her name is most intimately associated, has been prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain, and, her repertory not being large, she is obliged to 
content herself with a short monodrama, entitled Le Mouton Enragé, and 
two of her favourite songs. But within these narrow limits she displays a 
talent of the rarest kind, especially in the two songs which follow themonodraina; 
and there is some consolation to those who cannot see her in La Timbale 
d@’ Argent in the fact that one of her two songs, ‘Ne m’ chatouillez pas, was 
the favourite morceau in that work. The other, ‘J’ai pleuré,’ comes after 
it as a kind of contrast. First, we have the lay of mirth, slightly tempered 
by prudery ; then the lay of sorrow—in the beginning trivial, at the conclusion 
intense. Both are charmingly sung, but the great effect which they produce 
is due less to the vocalist than to the actress. A whole history of emotions, 
distinguished from each other by the merest shade of difference, is told in a 
few minutes, the highest elaboration being combined with an appearance of 
the utmost simplicity. The evening’s performances commence with Marcel, 
of which we have already had two English versions, and in which the principal 
character is very effectively played by M. Maurice Coste.” 

So that Dr. Blidge is entirely mistaken. 





DEATH. 

On the 2nd inst., of apoplexy, at the residence of his son, Frank A. 
Mori, Chamant (near Senlis, Oise, France), Frank Mont, of 88, Tavistock 
Road, Westbourne Park, London, aged 58. Friends will kindly 
accept this intimation. 








NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.—Zhe Office of the MusicaL Worx» is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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8 the author of the following letter is so highly flattering 

about our “ liberally eclectic spirit ”’—and as our waste- 

paper basket is already full—we insert his communication, 
but without prejudice :— 





(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—An acquaintance of some twenty years with your paper 
—supply epithet to suit taste; here are some from which 
to cull: esteemed; valued; popular; interesting; widely-cir- 
culated—has convinced me that no Japanese policy of isolation, 
no Chinese system of exclusion, ever constituted part of your 
editorial tactics. On the contrary, your columns have always 
been freely open to everything relating to music, and to much, 
also, I am bound to say, which has nothing in the world to do 
with that delightful art. Itis this liberally eclectic spirit on your 
part which emboldens me to address you to-day, without any over- 
great apprehension that my letter will go to swell the contents of 
your waste-paper basket instead of finding its way into your 
next number. 

I have just returned from a fashionable watering-place. Qui 
mimpunto, come una mula genovese, ce, per far che facciate, non 
riuscircte a smuovermi; i.e., here I stop for a moment, nor will I 
budge till 1 have vented my conviction of the inappropriateness 
of the term ‘‘ watering place” as applied to a seaside resort. A 
stickler for the eternal aptness of things, I denominate a spade a 
spade ; suo quamque rem nomine appello. Why ‘‘ watering”-place ? 
Whether the spot be Brighton the aristocratic, or St. Leonards 
the select ; Bognor the beaming, or Margate the mixed; Ind 
Cooper & Ashby, Guinness and Gilbey, not forgetting that omni- 
present firm, Spiers and Pond, with their now well-known and 
excellent pro rata principle, are more patronised for the laudable 
purpose of quenching thirst than the pure element. I maintain 
that ‘* watering”-place is a misnomer. As a compromise, I would 
substitute “‘liquoring” for the participle in the above expression. 

All this is, perhaps, irrevelant to, or only slightly connected 
with, the subject proper of my communication. Still I will let it 
stand. It is like the ‘ Alarums” or “ Flourish” in the old stage 
directions to Shakespeare’s historical plays. It serves to introduce 
what follows. Before we can get at the walnut to enjoy with our 
glass of port, we must crack the shell, which in its turn was encased 
in the outer husk. Besides, if the principle were once laid down 
that we ought in all things to go straight to the point we have in 
view, literally or metaphorically, one of the most picturesque 
features in an English landscape, the winding, tortuous country 
road, would lose its greatest charm, and the line of beauty would 
have to yield to the line produced by the aid of a ruler. So much 
being premised, I will proceed. 

One morning last week, I received my usual batch of foreign 
journals, and at once set about reading them, while the breakers 
fringed the beach with foam a few feet from my two, and a 
gentle south-west wind agreeably fanned my cheeks. The 
colour of the latter, by the way, has been so changed by the July 
sun that, had the practice still prevailed, according to which, as 
the Brothers Smith tell us in verses which I can’t remember 
exactly, but which are to the effect that: Men once were 
surnam’d from their something or other (I forget what) or estate, 
You all may from History worm it, ‘There was Someone the 
Something, and Peter the Great, John Lackland and Peter the 
Hermit—had this practice, I repeat, still prevailed, I should hence- 
forward have been obliged to change my patronymic, at least 
temporarily, for that of Brown. Well, I read my foreign 
journals, and in four of them I found the cry of foreign critical 
and professional parrots that England is not a musical nation. 
In general, I should have passed it over without notice; I have 
long been used to it, though I cannot yet take to it quite as 
kindly as eels are said to take to skinning. But, on the occasion 
in question, the provocation was not to be borne ; my patience 
was exhausted, like the air in a cupping-glass, and my indig- 
nation rose like the flesh of the patient on whom the cupping- 
glass is applied. My first impulse was to write to you; my 
second, as I strode along the shingle, into which I penetrated 
over my ancles at every step, was to get cool. I was sensible 
enough to carry out my second impulse first, for the sun was 
darting down rays which nearly singed my hat, and caused the 
mercury in the thermometer to rise to a giddy height. My first 
impulse, I am, as you perceive, carrying out second. 

‘The English are not a musical nation! Such is the assertion 
for ever being made not only by foreign writers who have never 
been in the country, and gain their information from that most 
unreliable of all authorities, Hearsay, but also by the majority 
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of the foreign artists who, like herrings, visit our shores, at 
stated periods, in shoals. It is extraordinary with what ease, 
nay with what avidity, nations accept the most extravagant and 
utterly false statements, if only the latter flatter their vanity or 
pander to their prejudices, which, as Farquhar truly remarks, 
like wrinkles grow deeper with age. ‘There is scarcely anything 
so absurd that foreign gullibility will not swallow. Our neigh- 
bours on the Continent are, for instance, continually being told 
by their Press that the influence of England has departed never 
to return. At the same time, there is not a Continental Poten- 
tate or Government that does not display fully as much anxiety 
to secure that influence in his, or its, own favour, as England 
herself could manifest to recover it, were it really lost. ‘Uhen, 
again, England is not a military nation, we are informed. ‘The 
truth or—incorrectness of this proposition depends upon the 
signification of the expression: a military nation. If we imply 
by it a nation unduly drained of its resources for the main- 
tenance of over-grown standing armies, to the detriment of 
trade, agriculture, science, and everything else that tends to 
elevate mankind ; a nation in the streets of whose cities the 
clank of the sabre and the jingle of spurs is more frequent than 
the rattle of omnibuses, or the whirring of cab wheels; a nation 
where the officers cast their uniform even less frequently than a 
lobster changes its shell, then, England—thank goodness !—is 
not a military nation. But if the word: military, does not 
naturally presuppose a great deal of martial display and no small 
amount of martial vapouring, if it is simply synonymous with : 
fighting, then England is a military nation. ‘The only thing is 
that her soldiers do not require to be dressed in uniform and 
accompanied by the outward pomp and circumstances of war. 
Till required to use the sword or shoulder the rifle, they drive a 
quill or, may be, handle a yard measure, which peaceable imple- 
ments they resume when affairs become settled. If a general is 
wanted, he is taken, at a pinch, from the counting-house, as was 
Clive. By this system, England, though not a military nation, 
manages, without the slightest fuss, to get through a good deal 
of hard fighting, and, in the most matter of fact fashion, to in- 
crease her possessions by vast tracts of territory in all quarters 
of the globe. What ‘ military” nation ever did more, or—so 
much ? 

England not a musical nation! I leave you, Mr. Editor, to 
descant, if you choose, on the love and veneration manifested 
here towards Bach, Mozart, Gluck, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, 
Auber, Rossini, and others ; to dilate upon the style in which the 
works of the great masters, without distinction of period or coun- 
try, are performed among us, a style that, for reasons on which I 
may enter some other time, is rarely approached elsewhere. I 
will content myself with enquiring how it is that, if we are not a 
musical nation, such a vast amount of music is consumed here, 
and why the cultivation of it isso general? I speak feelingly, for 
I am even now suffering from piano on the brain. At the seaside 
resort where I was lately sojourning, there was scarcely a lodg- 
ing-house or an hotel—and nearly every house in the town proper 
is a lodging-house if it is not an hotel—from the open windows 
of which pianoforte music was not heard issuing, played by 
pianists of all calibres, from the novice timidly fingering her 
way through Boosey’s Shilling Tutor to the classical adept, 
executing with conscious mastery the compositions of Dussek, 
Mendelssohn, or Beethoven. ‘Then again the bands! ‘There 
was no escaping from them. On the pier and on the beach; 
before the hotels—the Magnificent, the Howard, the Russell, and 
the Essex—in the principal squares, and in the main thorough- 
fares, did those bands play, morning, noon, and night, while one 
of their number, attired, as were, also, his colleagues, in a uniform 
vacillating between that of a cavalry officer and that of a railway 
guard, went round and asked you to remember the band. As if 
you could ever forget it! ‘The English not a musical nation ! 
Were we not, we should have made a bonfire of all the pianos, 
and ordered every band out of the town within an hour, under 
pain of death. Nota musical nation! If the punishment were 
not too fearful, I would inveigle over the writers who advance 
this theory, and then compel them to attend for a week the per- 
formance of one of the bands at choice. It is immaterial which. 
They all play in the same mechanical drony fashion, and, alas, 
with the same want of jinish—at least, up to 11 p.m. I will send 





you the names of the papers in which the offenders write, if you 
believe we could induce them to come over. Don’t you think it 
might be managed, and that I might be revenged? Yours, 

Aug. 6th, 1873. A VIcTiM. 

———) 
THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
CHAPPELL v. BETJEMANN. 

On Wednesday, at the Westminster County Court, before Mr. 
Bayley, an action was resumed by Messrs. Chappell, the well-known 
music publishers, against Stanley Betjemann, a musical director, to 
recover the sum of £9 16s. 6d. Mr. T. Lewis Allen, solicitor, appeared 
for the defendant. It appeared that some time back the defendant was 
proceeded against in this Court for the amount claimed, which included 
£3 odd for the hire of a harmonium, and the remainder for the repre- 
sentation of the opera of Faust, the performance of which Messrs. 
Chappell, through having a particular version of the same protected by 
copyright, charged for according to arrangement. The action, how- 
ever, was postponed to enable the plaintiffs to prove to his Honour’s 
satisfaction the sole right to the opera. At the rehearsing of the case 
on Wednesday, it was proved that their version had been duly entered 
at Stationers’ Hall, and a lengthened argument regarding thelaw of copy- 
right ensued between Mr. Allen and the Judge. The former contended 
that an action did not stand good in such cases, unless it was brought 
within twelve months after the transgression of the law. The plaintiff's 
version of the opera was performed by the defendant as far back as 1870, 
and was not copyrighted until last year. ‘Theamountclaimed for the har- 
monium was not disputed. Mr. Allen quoted the various legal authori- 
ties with a view to show that the plaintiff could not recover, but his 
Honour held that they were entitled to the sum claimed by them for 
the performance of the opera by defendant, who had written acknow- 
ledging his indebtedness and promising to pay. It was stated that 
some of Messrs. Chappell’s copyrigbt works are being represented in 
the Provinces without their permission, and that proceedings would be 
taken if it were not so difficult to find the delinquents. 

—_—o— 
WHISTLING. 

Dr. Anton Dohrn, a learned German zoologist, and the proprietor of 
a large public Aquarium now being erected at Naples, is very fond of 
whistling. I am also a naturalist; my branch is also aquarium 
zoology, and I also am fond of whistling. Both Dohrn and I are much 
addicted to whistling Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and we whistled it 
together when we worked in the Hamburg Aquarium ; and when, six 
yearsafterwards, we met in consultation in the Crystal Palace Aquarium 
we instinctively commenced whistling the concerto just as naturally as 
ever. When Dohrn began the Naples work, he engaged Liier, the 
architect of the Berlin Aquarium. But Liter went mad, and committed 
suicide, Then he secured Liier’s assistant, and, on getting him to 
Naples, he also became insane, and had to be sent away. Afterwards Dobrn 
engageda Neapolitan architect, who prepared plans and submitted them 
to Dohrn ; and as he sat over them—the architect being preseat—the 
Doctor absently began whistling the concerto, and, as he did so, the 

architect began to walk about uneasily. The whistling continued, and 
the architect got angry, but said nothing, till, the zoologist not ceasing, 
the architect gave vent to some savage exclamations, and rushed violently 
out of the house. Thereupon Dr. Dohrn came to the conclusion that all 
aquarium architects must be cracked. In about an hour a military officer 
waited upon Dohrn with a letter from the architect complaining that he 
had been grossly insulted by having his plans whistled over, and insisted 
on fighting a duel as a solace to his wounded honour, requesting Dohrn» 
to send by his friend a letter, naming his weapons. The Doctor retired 
wrote a note, and enclosed in it a darning needle as the weapon of his 
choice! But nothing further was heard of the matter save that the 
architect, in a towering rage, sont for his plans and tore them up. 

The job was then offered to me, and I—of course whistling Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto over it—devised what should be done, and put 
it in hand. It will, when finished, be one of my best works, and 
certainly it was born of whistling as far as I am concerned. 

I was one of the audience when Sivori played this concerto for the 
first time in England, June 27th, 1846. I wonder how many times I 
have since heard it performed, in England, France, and Germany, L 
being an inveterate concert-goer ? W A. Lioyp. 

Aquarium, Crystal Palace, 

August 1st, 1873. 
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FLOWERS.* 
(From “ Another World.”) 

Flowers are used at the “choice” meetings as the 
medium through which the maiden indicates the gentle- 
man on whom her choice has fallen. Flowers are very 
beautiful in Montalluyah. They are highly cultivated, 
and great pains are bestowed upon them; their names 
are given to stars and to women, so that often a lady will 
at once be associated with a beautiful flower and a brilliant 
star. Every flower has a well-known language of its 
own; many convey comparatively long expressions of 
emotion, both pleasing and the reverse, and the meaning 
of each may be qualified or increased by its union with 
others. In the language of flowers all at an early age are 
instructed. The meaning associated with each flower is 
universally understood, its name at once conveying its 
language as distinctly as though the whole of the sen- 
tence were spoken in so many words, Indeed, many 
interesting, and even long conversations are carried on 
between a gentleman and lady through a floral medium. 
A young lady, instead of entering into conversation or 
expressing her sentiments in words, may present a flower 
either in the first instance or by way of answer. A 
married lady receiving visitors has generally fresh flowers 
at hand, which she often separates to present one to the 
visitor, 

The following aro instances of language associated with 
Flower Language in Montalluyah :—- 

Gista Roo (a plant bearing a little flower, like a dia- 
mond in transparency and brillianey, and exhaling from every 
green leaf a beautiful perfume). 

“The stars in heaven thou makest to blush by the sweetness 
of thy breath.”’ 
“T deny not that they possess thy brilliancy, 
But thy fragrance they deplore. 
May I hope for the boon of thy lustre near me, 
Through the journey of life, 
To teach me to be happy, 
To cultivate my admiration of the beautiful, 
To bid me seek the joys of home, 
And teach me the greatness of my Maker.” 

Dron3za (a flower unknown to your planct. It is white, 
the centre studded with little spots in relief, so closely re- 
sembling turquoise and pearls that unless touched they might 
be mistaken for real stones placed on the flower). 
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“At sight of thee, malignity flies away and the spirits of 
peace and goodness surround me, encouraging me to all great 
and noble deeds, making me forget to look back on my folly, 
and bidding me gaze forward into the future and the realms 
of hope. 

“ You exalt me; you purify me; say you will part from me 
no more.” 

Mosca (the moss rose). 

Rees “Come to me, 
Thy virtues are more brilliant than precious stones ; 
Thy breath exhales intoxicating perfume ; 
Thy beauty is a continual feast. 
Tell me thy heart shall be my haven, 
To my bosom I will press thee, 
And thy leaves shall embrace me with their fragrant affection.” 

Each kind of rose has its separate language. Thus, 
Javelina, the single-leat hedge-rose, is associated with 
lines indicative of ‘the sweet purity of youth.” Anee- 
lina, the white rose, is associated with lines indicative of 
“ gentle endurance and pure love;” and Drvee,, the yellow 
rose, with lives indicative of ‘affection combined with 
jealousy.” Some flowers have qualified, some disagreeable 
meanings attached to them, No man, however nearly 
allied to a lady, or however great his cause for displeasure 
inay be, is allowed to say to her anything unpleasant ex- 
cept through the medium of flowers, The only exception 
isin favour of the husband, whose privilege is seldom 
used ; not only because it is thought more civilised to use 


* “Tn the celestial spheres, flowers breathe music as well 
as fragrance."-—Dermes. 
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flowers as the medium on such occasions, but more espe- 
cially because marriages are now so well aseorted that 
occasion for complaint scarcely arises on either side. 

At the marriage meetings flowers having the slightest 
disagreeable words attached to them are strictly forbidden. 
Asan example of flowers having a qualified or disagreeable 
import, take the following :— 

Rawopargee (the white lily), 

“Cold but truthful, and as constant as the drops of Mount 
Tsione.” 

In a small recess of Mount Jsione two drops of water, 
clear as crystal, constantly fall, having percolated the 
rock above. As soon as two drops have fallen two others 
succeed, two being the invariable number. ‘The interval 
between the fall of each pair of drops is equal and scarcely 
perceptible. ‘These drops never cease to fall night nor 
day, and they have already by this accumulation formed 
a lake at the base of the mountain. 


Cloulervole (convolvulvs), 
* False allurements ! 
Thy beauty is to please but for a day ; 
Like the magnet it attracts us, 
And then thou wouldst make us weep 
By fading before our eyes. 
“Go, fickle flower, 
For thou shalt not be mine 
Until more lasting thou eanst learn to be.” 
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Waoareska ( fusheta). 
* Thy beauty is dazzling ; 
But, alas! its bloom will fade 
The nearer we approach, 
For thy external attractions find no echo within. 
I can never take thee to my bosom.” 

Rameafee (the pink lily)—This flower is associated 
with excessive love of dress, and the language attached 
to it ends with the words 

“ As glaring to the eye as Kiloom.” 

The gorgeous appearance of sunset is personified in 
poetical legends by a master spirit, called Kiloam. 

The colours of sunset are gaudy and vivid beyond 
measure, and cast intense hues on all objects, Our 
sunsets, though grand, are far from being so agreeably 
soothing as those in your planet, but they leave an after- 
glow, which gives light during the night when darkness 
would otherwise prevail, 

Flowers are profusely used in our great festivals. I 
recollect a féte given to me on the occasion of an anniver- 
sary, when there appeared a cavaleade of one hundred 
camelopards, bearing each on its back a kiosk, in which 
was a beautiful woman. All the camelopards were united 
together, as it seemed to the eye, by wreaths of flowers, 
though in fact these concealed strong thongs, with which 
the animals were really secured. Each animal was at- 
tended by a swarthy native of the country whence it 


came. Q 
{ 
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Vienna.—Signor Emilio Petrella, President of the Musical Jury at 
the Grand Exhibition, is greatly pleased with his reception here, and 
especially with the flattering manner in which the Emperor conversed 
with him, when the Jury visited Schénbrunn. He has now returned 
to Naples, having stopt by the way a few days at Milan. He takes 
back with him the book of a new opera, on which he will set to work 
directly the hubbub of the Exhibition has died away in his ears.—The 
bills announcing that M, Offenbach would himself conduct the one 
hundredth and third performance of La Princesse de Trébizonde, filled 
the Carltheater to the ceiling. Immediately the composer appeared, 
the audience burst out into thunders of applause, which lasted so long, 
that the object of them could not wait for them to end, but, taking his 
place at his desk, which was adorned with a gigantic laurel wreath, 
gave the signal for the band to begin, M. Offenbach and all the 
artists were called on three times at the conclusion of every act. 

Caranta.—The half bust of Pacini has been set up in the Giardino 
della Marina. Itis the work of the Cavaliere Gio, Dupré. On the 
pedestal is the inscription: ‘‘A Giovanni Pacini. La Patria nel 
MDCCCLXXIII.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


One great attraction at the Vienna Exhibition is the collection 
of photographs, representing the portraits of the great masters 
and some of their compositions, Among other works thus photo- 
graphed are the “* Ave Verum” of Mozart; the Sonata, Op. 81, 
of Beethoven ; and ‘“ Die Forelle ” of Schubert. The collection 
includes, also, Schubert’s bust, and a picture of the house where 


he was born. 


SPEAKING of the visit of the Shah, the Paris Jigaro refers to 
the féte got up on the 24th September, 1686, in Paris, in honour 
of the Siamese Ambassadors. Lulli paid them a visit, and they 
made him stop to dinner with them. In the evening, they went 
to the Opera, and were received by Lulli at the doors. ‘The 
entertainment consisted of the ballet of Acis et Galatée, in which 
there were no changes of scenes. The Ambassadors were informed 
that pieces of this kind were generally more splendid, but that 
Acis et Galatée had been written for a smaller building with 
limited resources, and was, therefore, more than usually simple. 
The first Ambassador replied courteously that “from the piece 
he saw he could easily form a notion of the magnificeace of the 
others.” The Ambassadors visited the Opera again for the purpose 
of hearing Armida. They had the plot explained, being especially 
anxious to know the charms which Armida employed to make 
Renato love her. One of them asked whether Armida was a 
Frenchwoman. On being informed that she was not, he 
observed: ‘If she had been, she would have needed no magic 
spells, for French women inspire love naturally,” 


A FEW evenings ago, a singer, not too frequently or too eagerly 
run after by the managers, was seated in one of the cafés at 
Milan. Je was more melancholy and wretched even than usual, 
A friend tried to console him. ‘It is no good,” he replied, ‘I 
feel so miserable that I would willingly give ten years of my 
life to die to-day.” ‘That singer must surely have had Milesian 
blood in his veins. 


In his lectures ‘* pon German Composers, from 8, Bach down 
to the present day,” Emil Naumann cites some remarkable obser- 
vations made by a Frenchman concerning Der Freischiitz. ‘They 
are contained in a book, published at Paris more than twenty 
years ago, when Der /’reischiitz was first produced there, exciting 
by its peculiar character a sensation among the public and press of 
the French capital. ‘The patriotic author looked suspiciously at 
the opera with its huntsmen casting magic bullets, and afraid not 
even of the devil himself ; he fancied that behind these huntsmen 
he could perceive a nation of such young blades, and attempted 
to warn his countrymen by pointing out with what sort of foe 
they would have to do, if they again felt inclined to attack a 
nation whose courage, defying danger, was unmistakably demon- 
strated by its national composer. With a correct presentiment 
of the distant events hanging over his country, he remarks, in 
words significant when uttered by a Frenchman :—‘* Weber 
portrays in Der Freischiitz the free life of the German huntsman 
in his woods, together with his love for home, and the maiden 
with the true blue eyes to whom he has given his heart. ‘To gain 
her he dreads neither death nor the devil. But such pictures of 
the German mind are not confined to Der Freischiitz. The same 
fundamental national trait is to be found in the songs from 
Kérner’s Leyer und Schwert, set to music by Weber. In Liitzow’s 
Wilde Jagd, too, we find the same courage characterizing the 
German huntsmen. Only in the latter instance the rifle is not 
directed against a stag with an attire of sixteen horns, but 
against the enemies of the German people ; and German contempt 
for death rises above devotion for one’s bride to sacrifice for 
one’s native land. Let us beware,” he exclaims, “of again 
challenging these daring huntsmen, for we are the foes at whom 
Weber and Korner aim. One would imagine that listening to 
Weber’s ‘ Wild Hunt’ in Der Freischiitz, or the choruses, ‘ Du 
Schwert an meiner Linken’ and ‘ Was gliinzt dort vom Walde 
im Sonnenschein,’ would cure us of eagerness again to compel 
the Germans to engage in a war.” ‘The foregoing,” says a 
German paper, “ would almost lead us to suppose that it was 
not the success of Prussian arms in 1866, but Der I'reischiitz, 
twenty years previously, which excited in the French patriotic 
misgivings, and inflicted a wound on their self-confidence.” 











Tue Teatro Apollo, at Rome, opened on one occasion with 
Halévy’s Juive, which, being badly executed, proved a half failure. 
It appears that certain people are scandalized that the Cardinal 
should be represented as having adaughter and as humiliating him- 
self beforea Jew. [tmust be owned that they have good reasons, 
because we know that there never was a Cardinal, or a Pope, but 
who had offspring, more or less legitimate. Even Mr. Spurgeon, 
who does not love the Roman Catholic Church too much, would 
not so misrepresent its dignitaries. Why does not some one 
alter the libretto, so as to make it accord with truth ? 


THE Linto informed its readers lately that-the Mondo Artistico 
had published a biography and portrait of Jules Janin in its 
numbers 24 and 25. Hereupon a writer in the Yrovatore 
expresses his regret at not, having seen this new style of portrait, 
half = which appeared in one number of the Mondo and half in 
another. 


From Sir Sterndale Bennett's address at the late concert given 
by the Royal Academy of Music, it appears that the managers of 
that institution have had the firmness to resist the proposals made 
to them to remove to South Kensington, and to place themselves 
in immediate connection with the Albert Hall. It appears, too, 
that these proposals have been urged upon them with the perti- 
nacity which seems to accompany all the proceedings of that 
mysterious region, for Sir Sterndale Bennett says that they have 
been made * from time to time.” They have been refused on the 
ostensible ground that the accommodation offered was very little 
better than that which they now possess in Tenterden Street, 
and that the cost of moving would be considerable. What other 
reasons they may have had we do not pretend to guess, but we 
can well understand that they should entertain a wholesome 
dread of being converted into one of the ‘“‘ attractions ” necessary 
to make the Albert Hall a paying concern. Who, indeed, are 
the real personages described by Sir Sterndale as ‘the 
authorities of the Royal Albert Hall,” the public frequently specu- 
lates in vain. Only it has already leaked out that the musical 
portion of the Albert Hall speculation has this year proved a 
total failure, involving, as the published figures announce, some 
£3,000 or £4,000 of loss. It is now stated that the ** School of 
Cookery,” at South Kensington, on the success of which Mr. Cole 
dilated in glowing terms at Grosvenor House, is practically bank- 
rupt, and does not pay its expenses; while if it does not pay 
them now, how will it pay them next month? However, the 
Academy of Music may be congratulated on its decision, and on 
its determination to have nothing to do with any such patronage. 
Its future success is entirely in its own hands.—/all Mall Gazette. 


ITALIAN composers cannot certainly be accused of idleness. 
Within the first six months just elapsed of the present year, 
there have been, according to the Gazetta Musicale di Milano, 
fifteen new Italian operas produced. ‘They are: Ji Cuoco, by 
Signor D’Arienzo, at Naples; Caligola, by Signor Braga, at 
Lisbon ; J Conte di Benzeval, by Signor Lucilla, at Ferrara; Jl 
Grillo del Focolare, by Signor Galignani, at Genoa; Fosca, by 
Signor Gomez, at Milan; La-Forza del Denaro, by Signor Sca- 
rano, at Naples ; / quattro Conti, by Signor D’Alesio Yorios, at 
Naples ; Marcellina, by Signor Reghi, at Parma; La Maledetta, 
by Signor Petrucci, at Barletta; L’Amore alla Prova, by Signor 
Marchetti Fabio, at Turin; £2 Conte Verde, by Signor Libani, 
at Rome; Viola Pisani, by Signor Perelli Edoarda, at Milan ; 
La Figlia di Domenico, by Signor Alberti, at Naples; J/ Vian- 
dante, by the Duca Giulio Litta, Milan; and La Notte degli 
Schiagfi, by Signor Venzano, at Genoa. How many of these will 
ever be known here? 


Bruxswick.—The Methfessel-Monument lately inaugurated at 
Heckenbeck, was carried out, according to the plans of Herr Bulnsack, 
architect at Preinsen, by Herr Prahmann of Gandersheim. It is 
surmounted by a cross and ornamented with a lyre. It is in the Greek 
style, and about 18 feet high, On it are the inscriptions: “ Joh. Alb. 
Gottl. Methfessel, born at Staat-Ilm, the 6th October, 1785, died in 
this place the 3rd March, 1869,” and: ‘To the Old Master of the Art 
of Song from German Singers,” 

Sr. Franctsco.—Herr Wieniawski has been playing here with great 
success. He announced a second series of concerts at the conclusion of 
the first.—This city can now boast of a new theatre, Shiel’s Opera- 
house. It is said to be a fine building, very handsomely decorated. 
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Herr Ferdinand Ludwig has left London, for Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
&e., en route for Vienna. 

Herr Winterhalter, the painter, died at Frankfort on the 8th ult., of 
typhus fever, in the 68th year of his age. 

Der Postillon von Muncheberg, a musical farce in three acts, by Messrs, 
Langer and Jacobsohn, has been produced at the Terrace Garden 
Theatre, New York.—Jewish Chronicle. 


It was interesting to watch the preparations made in the Paris press 
for ensuring to a forthcoming work by Sardou and Offenbach a 
“crushing success.” ‘The authors themselves were not above lending 
a helping hand. Thus, in reply to an ingenious proposition from the 
proprietor of the Figaro to the effect that M. Sardou should write for 
that paper the notice of the poem, leaving to M. Offenbach the task of 
criticising the music, M. Sardou writes to say that there would have 
been more chance of M. de Villemessant’s invitation being accepted if 
he had suggested that the librettist should undertake the eulogy of the 
music, the composer that of the libretto. Neither would be sufficiently 
audacious to sound the praise of his own part of the work, and it was 
too late to enter into the mutual glorification arrangement, which, 
moreover, ought to have been thought of by M. de Villemessant him- 
self. 

The rules as to the duties and salaries of the new members of the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral have been issued by the Dean and Chapter. 
‘The ‘ Assistant Vicars Choral,” by which title they are in future to 
be known, are to be elected by open competition, and are to receive 
salaries of 1107. while employed on probation for the first two years, 
and 130/. afterwards. Their engagements are to be terminated at the 
age of sixty, at which period a pension will be granted of 60/. per 
annum, or a capital sum of 525/. after 85 years’ service; of 50/., or 420/. 
after 80 years’ service ; and of 401., or 8151. after not less than 25 years’ 
service. These pensions are all conditional on the payment by each 
assistant vicar choral of 2/. per cent. on every year’s salary to the 
pension fund. If an assistant vicar choral leaves or dies before he is 
entitled to a pension, the sums paid by him to the fund will be returned 
without interest to him or to his representatives, No person is to be 
eligible for appointment who cannot produce a certificate of his having 
been a communicant member of the Church of England previous to 
his candidature. Attendance is required at the Morning and one of 
the Evening Services on Sundays and the high festivals, and at eight 
of the twelve ordinary Week-day Services. A fine of 5s, on week- 
days and of 10s. on Sundays will be imposed for non-attendance, such 
fines being paid over to the pension fund. The remainder of the rules 
relate to the employment of deputies, the holidays allowed, and other 
matters of detail. 


It is curious to observe how apparently dead to good taste are the 
minds of such as have a hand in the arrangement of monster or 
sensational concerts now so much in fashion, The aim and object of 
concert-givers is apparently to make a huge noise. So long as the 
whole thing is on a gigantic scale, so long as the drums of the cars of 
the audience are dangerously threatened, so long as the orchestra and 
its appliances are of Brobdignagian proportions. all that is needed is 
supposed to be given. Now this is very well, perhaps, for grand 
musie of a triumphal or warlike character. A triumph-march or 
glorious chorus is the better in proportion to its strength. If a unison 
of effect can be maintained with the strength, and the space is enormous, 
then not so very much harm is done. ‘The gates of Jericho once fell 
down at the noise of innamerable trumpets, and who knows but that 
some enterprising Barnum will blow the very roof off the Albert 
Hall with sheer noise properly applied. But when the craze for 
noise is taken out of its legitimate sphere we have every right to 
protest. ‘Trumpets, drums, cornets, brass instruments, and horns were 
made for noise. It is their legitimate object. But when we hear of a 
sensation pianoforte concert, held at Vienna, the head-quarters of 
German musical estheticism, we venture to protest against the folly 
of the undertaking. A pianoforte is not a sensation instrument, it 
never was intended for noise, but for delicate and elaborate effect. 
‘he man or woman who lets off fireworks on the pianoforte, who 
brings out the wood, who dashes and tears up the scale or down the 
scale, who tries to make the poor instrument more than its creator 
originally intended it, is simply and decidedly a nuisance. The piano 
will cause but little noise even with the loud pedal down. When 
we hear, therefore, of the simultaneous playing of forty-eight players 
on twenty-four pianos, we only regard it as a childish effort to 
attract the public by means not quite legitimate. There is nothing 
clever in the trick, and there is certainly nothing effective, Vienna is 
about the last place where one might have expected to hear of a 
musical sensation of this kind. Because Vienna starts an exhibition, 
and is full of visitors, there is no particular reason why Vienna should 
altogether lose her character for good taste—@host. 





Recently, a popular actress, well known in London, died suddenly— 
Madame Thierret. After first playing in the provinces, Madame 
Thierret came to Paris and appeared at the Théatre Francais in 1882, 
She then took to burlesque, but went back to tragedy. One night, 
while playing in Andromache she fell and elicited such peals of laughter 
that she returned to low comedy. Since then Madame Thierret played 
at the Palais Royal and the Bouffes for many years, and was performing 
at the Menus-Plaisirs when she caught a violent cold which carried 
her off rapidly. It will be difficult, in her peculiar way, to replace 
her. 

‘The ‘‘Symphonie Fantasia,” by M. Devin-Duvivier, based on the 
themes in his opera Deborah (‘The Highland Widow,”) produced at 
the Opéra Lyrique in Paris, was executed under his direction at one of 
the Alexandra Park daily concerts on the 25th ult., and proves that 
the composer is a thorough master of all the varied resources 
of orchestration, and that he possesses, at the same time, the 
gift of melody. He has turned to account the skill of the 
players of wood instruments in solos for clarionet, oboe, and Cor 
Anglais. One portion of the fantasia is a notturno, which is really as 
ingenious in treatment as it is charming in effect. The composer was 
deservedly complimented with a call at the close of his scholarly and 
interesting work. A movement (allegretto scherzando) from his 
Symphony in G made a favourable impression at a former concert.— 
Atheneum. 

AexanprA Park.—On Monday, August4, the permanent orchestra 
of the Alexandra Palace gave their last concert in the new Garden 
Theatre, previous to the re-building of the palace, on which occasion 
the artists of this most excellent band of instrumental performers 
testified their appreciation of the ability and zeal oftheir talented con- 
ductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill, by presenting him with a very handsome 
ivory ddton, mounted with gold,and bearing the inscription ; ‘‘ Presented 
to Mr. H. W. Hill by the Orchestra of the Alexandra Palace, at a fare- 
well concert, on the 4th of August, 1873” The business of the pre- 
sentation took place in the banqueting hall, previous to the concert, 
when Mr, W. Watson (principal second violin), in discharging his duty 
as chairman, fully represented the feelings of the whole ‘of the gentle- 
men of the orchestra in speaking of Mr. Hill being an honour to the 
profession to which he belonged ; nor was his talent confined to instru- 
mental performances, but equally patent to all who had heard the 
Alexandra Palace Choir, that he was master of the choral as well as 
instrumental department, which has been most wisely entrusted to him 
by the Alexandra Palace Company. 

The programme of the concert to be given by the Liverpool Represen- 
tative Choir at the Philharmonic Hall has been issued. Inaddition to the 
competitive pieces and Hatton’s special part-song, “‘ Going Away ” (which 
is spoken of as an exceedingly pretty composition), there is a duet by 
the Misses Phillipps, and a couple of songs by Miss Phillipps. ‘lhe 
St. Nicholas Anthem, which Sir John Goss is engaged in writing for 
the choir of the old church, will not be ready in time for the concert. 
Mr. J. L. Hatton is about to pay another compliment to the 
Representative Choristers by composing a Jubilate to match a Te Deum 
which is in favour at St. Nicholas’s Church. Sir George Elvey 
has paid tribute to the excellency of the St. Nicholas Choir by offering 
appointments in the Chapel Royal to two of the trebles, named 
Perey Ashlin Hughes and Thomas Morris Jones. In connection with 
the practical success of the National Music Meetings, a movement is 
afoot for establishing a provincial competition at Liverpool to take place 
about February next, and the project being in the energetic hands 
of Mr. Willert Beale, its realization may be regarded as certain, 
There is no lack of musical talent in the district; all that is needed 
to bring it forth is money. 

Signor Ronconi took the honours of the evening. ‘Though the voice 
is nearly gone the magnificent method and genius shine brightly as 
of yore. 

“ Art is long and time is fleeting.” 
Even as with Mario, we felt the thrill of admiration at his incompar- 
able schooling, though the grand organ wasa wreck—so with Ronconi. 
Such perfection of tone-making, such wonderful breadth and finish of 
phrasing are now almost lost to the lyric stage. From the first note 
struck by this grand old artist, he took a firm grip of his audience, and 
they felt, with all his shortcomings of voice, that the genius and 
method were imperishable, His acting in the partof Antonio, the father, 
was admirable as a study of detail. The recitative at the close of the first 
act in the parting scene wasainasterpiece of pathetic and expressive sing- 
ing. His malediction in the second act, and the reconciliation 
in the finale were no less perfect examples of the fact that a 
great artist even in his decay will chain the sympathies of an audi- 
ence, Ronconi’s part in the opera could hardly have been bettered, 
and even his voice as it was in his best days would hardly have added 
- the effect produced, so powerful was his interpretation. New York 
erald. 
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Balfe’s popular opera, Satanella, was played on Thursday, for the 
first time, at the Crystal Palace, and met with “triumphant ” success, 
The famous ‘“‘Power of Love” received complete justice from Miss 
Blanche Cole, and the other artists—Miss Annie Thirlwall, Miss Alice 
Barth, Messrs, George Perren. Corri, Tempest, &c.—did their utmost 
to contribute to the general effect of the opera. Mr. Manns conducted. 

Miss Rose Hersée, who has recently returned from her highly 
successful operatic tour in the United States and Canada, has been 
engaged by M. Rivitre, and will make her first appearance at his 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre on Saturday, the 23rd 
inst. Her engagement will conclude on Friday, the 29th inst., when 
she will sing in Haydn’s Creation, which will be her last appearance 
in London this year, as she will, the following week, commence, in 
Manchester, a fuur months’ engagement as principal soprano of M. 
Carl Rosa’s opera company. 

The morning papers published an advertisement the other day 
announcing that, ‘in compliance with instructions from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office, Mr. Henry Corri’s face was now whitewashed, so 
that he might be recognised as the Padishah Doo-Deen, but not asa 
more illustrious personage,” when playing at the Opéra Comique in 
the Oriental drama, Kissi-Kissi. We should have imagined that the 
experience derived by Lord Sydney from his interference with The 
Llappy Land would have prevented him from adopting a similar course 
in regard to any other piece. He must surely be aware that it is the 
most effectual way of attaining popularity and fixing public attention 
upon it. Indeed, the Lord Chamberlain’s recent action suggests the 
question whether, while the Government has been “ nobbling” the 
press, the drama has not been “nobbling” the Government. It is 
difficult to understand why Lord Sydney should go out of his way to 
give particular managers such opportunities of success, unless he has 
in some way or other been ‘‘ got at” by them. 

A“ resurrection jubilee ” was to be held at Chicago to celebrate the 
restoration of the city to its proportions prior to the conflagration. Itis 
natural that the people of Chicago should feel elated at the restoration 
of their city ; but that a conflagration should thus be made indirectly a 
matter of rejoicing shows how difficult it is when centenaries and bi- 
centenaries and commemorations have exhausted alinost every possible 
excuse for festivity to find any plausible reason for banquets and revel- 
lings. So many cities and large buildings are now destroyed every 
year by fire that these “resurrection jubilees ”” are likely to become 
both frequent and popular. It is, however, worth consideration 
whether “ preservation jubilees” might not be more satisfactory in the 
long ron. If any city or large institution has the good fortune not to 
be burned down in the course of a twelvemonth, the insurance com- 
panies, on whom the principal loss of these conflagrations falls, might 
with advantage to themselves give a preservation jubilee to commemo- 
rate the unusual circumstance, at which medals and decorations should 
be freely distributed to all who have notably refrained from acts of 
carelessness they have had opportunities of committing which might 
have kindled a good blaze. Perhaps, one of these days, instead of either 
regrets or rejuicings we shall learn to feel heartily ashamed of large fires, 
and look upon them less in the light of unavoidable calamities than as evi- 
dences of imperfect arrangements and unpardonable recklessness in some 
quarter or another. 

That the St. Médard, or French St. Swithin, went off well is a 
matter of congratulation, but had it not done so matters would not 
have been so desperate as they are in the case of rain falling on the 
anniversary of the Saxon saint. Should St. Barnaby fail in repairing 
the error committed by St, Médard —and two departments, the Meurthe 
and the Meuse, formally deny his power to do so, and contemptuously 
observe :— 
. St Médard, grand pleurard ; 

St. Barnabé, s’y casse le nez— 
there remains a locus penetentice for the bad weather later on—namely, 
the St. Gervais, a fact vouched for by the proverb — 

Quand il pleut & la St. Médard, 

Il pleut quarante jours plus tard, 

A moins que St. Gervais ne soit beau 

Et ne tire St. Médard de l’eau. 
But here a danger intervenes which rather neutralizes the advantage 
of St. Gervais’s possible assistance. 

Quand il pleut & la St. Gervais, 

Il pleut quarante jours aprés. 
So that a pluvious St. Gervais prolongs the mischief done by St. 
Médard, and, worse still, he may be followed by an unpropitious St. 
John (the Baptist), after which an indefinite period of wet weather 
may be expected :— 
Pluie de St. Jean 
Dure longtemps. 














A new Jewish dramatic author has appeared in Parisin the person 
of M. Porto-Riche, whose drama, Le Vertige, is at present being per- 
formed at the Odéon.—Jewish Chronicle. 

The primary idea of Le Roi Carotte is taken from Hoffmann’s tale of 
the Vermilion King, so that “ Carotte” would seem to be an epithet of 
colour, and not a moral epithet indicating the propensities of the monarch 
to whom it is applied. 

What has become of the sun of French contemporary music, who 
shall say? Where is the successor of Auber? Who will weave us 
another such garland of melody as is presented in the Gustave ballet 
music? So fresh, so beautiful, and so varied, and set off with such 
workmanlike skill and yet inventive instrumentation. It is much to 
be regretted that the length of the concert, which this music terminated, 
prevented a large body of the audience from hearing it. They should 
be taught to estimate their loss by its repetition, under different cir- 
cumstances,—Globe. 


Bayreutu.—The performance of Herr R. Wagner's Nibelungen 
Tetralogy at the National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre is again post- 
poned for another year. If things go on at this rate, the production 
of this masterpiece of the Future bids fair not to take place till 
the present generation is a thing of the Past. 

Municu.—It is reported that Mdlle, Stehle, the popular prima donna 
at the Royal Opera, will shortly retire into private life, preparatory to 
marrying a North German nobleman. 

Brussets.—The Secretary of the Belgian Academy of Fine Arts has 
received twenty-seven manuscript quartets from competitors in the 
public Quartet Competition. 

Sarr Lake Crry.—Madame Anna Bishop, with a company under 
her direction, has been giving a series of well-attended concerts to 
Brigham Young and his followers. 

Care May (New Jersey)—Mdlle. Liebhart is stopping here to 
recruit. 

Genoa,—Signor Giovanni Rossi, of Parma, has been appointed con- 
ductor at the Carlo Felice in place of the late Signor Mariani. 

Napies.—Dinorah has been produced with unusual success at the 
Teatro del Fondo, 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Novetio, Ewer & Co,—“ Psyche,” a dramatic cantata, by J. F. H. Read; ‘Festive 
March,” by James Lea Summers. 
Mokrtey.—“ Friendship,” song, by E. G. 


McCutcheon. 
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THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recenr Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 

trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


-—s<ODR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal urgans, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used, by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have.been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public, 











Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLtren}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 
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Nypera, in Three Acts, 


"¢ 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, §c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked prices, cither with Ltalian or with 
French Words :— 

s. d. 


. STANZE (Basso) —“ Fuggitivo e tremante”’... ws 0 
2. ARIA (Tenore)—* Si, solingo ognor pelmondo” ... 6 0 
: ROMANZA (Mezzo ‘Soprano)—* Non conosci il bel 
suol” ... 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e “Tenore)— Leggiaadre 
rondinelle ” 
5, TRIU—*“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor’ 
}. STROFE (Soprano) — Chi m’ama or venga meco 9 
. MADRIGALE—* Bella Diva, per pieta” ... 
3. DUE TO (Soprano e A seni sat Non darti aleun 
pensier ” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO— 
e sospir ” 
. STIRIANA 
garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—* "Addio ‘Mignon facore” ... 
. RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano) —* Ella e la 
presso a lui” ... 
. DUETLO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso) —* Sofferto hai 
tu? conosci il duol ?” 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—* Io son Titania la bionda” 
5. CORO—* Or—sii sciogliam le vele” 
5 NINNA- NANNA (Basso)—'* Del suo cor calmai le 
pene” .,, 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)— 
vergin suo candore” .., 
3, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e  Tenore)— Ah ! son 
felice ! io son rapita” 
. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—* O vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte” .. 
20. FORLANA (Soprano) —‘ Finche resti al pratot un fior” 
21. ARIA (Soprano) ~—“ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 
RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo “Soprano)—'In veder 
l'amata stanza d’alle” 


‘Gai complimenti, plausi 


(Mezzo Soprano)—** Io conosco un 


“é Ah non crede a Vafilitta nel 


N.B,—All the above Songs a are re published i in n different. Keys, to suit all Voices. 





LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Arrangements for the pomenrs of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers. 





NEW PIANO MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN DAVIOON & Co. 


\ 7JEDDING WALTZ, 
| SHERRINGTON. Price 4s, 


A OCAPRICIEUSE. Morceau de 


4 SHERRI NGTON, Price 4s. 


5 ee DE BRAVOURE. 
/  SIERRINGTON, 


ene by GRACE 


By GRACE 


Salon. 


Composed - GRACE 
Price 4s. 


OF 'THE CIRQUE. Sesems, (Illustrated 


b Title), Composed by THOMAS BROOKS, Price 4s, 


BY raon RE 6THE 6GU6WIND. Composed by 
THOMAS BROOKS. 


_ Price 4s. 


ITAR 


Galop. 


ARCHE B ESILLIEN NE. Compose by IGNACE 


GIBSONE, oe ds, 


Grande Valse de Concert. “a IGNACE 


Price 4s, 


MM 
VTELLA. 
\) GIBSONE. 
| IANCA. 


RUBINI. 


JERVIS 


JERVIS 


Mazurka. Composed by W. 


Price 2s. 


by W. 


Composed 


Polka. 


Price 3s. 


NEW SONGS. 


[J% DESIO. Composed by G. Romano. 
J Price 3s 


| AIDER. 


RUBINI. 


Romanza. 
A VISIONE. 
J Price 3; 


| O LA VIDI. 


Price 3s. 


Romanza. Composed by G. Romayo. 


Romanza. "Composed: by G. Bie 


GONDOLIER, Barearolle. Sung by Miss Jost 


Composed by GRACE SHERRINGTON, “Price 4s. 


OW, 


J SHERRINGTON. 


M "HA ~=LASCIATO, Stornello. Cantata da Madame 


c ONNEAU, __Composto d dal Cavs ali ere F ABIO- Cc AMP! ANA, Price 3s. 


PHE MELTING Or THE SNOW. Duet. Sung by 
Miss Epirn Wynne and Madame Partey, at the London Ballad Concerts, 
Composed i by HENRY SMART, 


Mts THE SCENTED C LOVE R. 


Epirin WYSNE. Composed by LOUIS DIEHL, 
io. 


WELL A-DAY. 


iB ‘Ray ANKIN. Price 3s. 


c 2 B ACCANTE. Canzone. Cantata da Madame 
/ Styico, Composto dal ETTORE FIORI, Price 4s, (With a portrait of Madame 


Sinico), 


Price 4s. 


Sung by Miss 
Price 4s, 


Song. Composed by Jxssica 





Tt B IRD’ 8 ‘LOVE SONG (with Chadenet Obbligato). 


By HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 





THE MARINER. Sung by Signor Fou. Composed 


by LOUIS DIEHL, Price 4s. 


LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES, 


ROSE-LEAVES. 


MORCEAU ELEGANT 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Played by the Composer at his concert with great success. 


LES TROMPETTES DE LA 


GUERRE, 


MORCEAU MILITAIRE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LA TRAVIATA. 


FANTASIA ON VERDI'S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SOUVENIR DE LA MADELEINE, 


MORCEAU SUR LES OFFERTOIRES DE 
LEFEBURE-WELY. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD’S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, " 

‘To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
peer — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

‘Tne Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some Of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kwowledge. The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure," 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schovls of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. ‘Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“fo schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,”—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate tue task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely trom 
recollection,”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispateh, 

** These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. ‘The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”"—Jfusical World, : 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,”—Leeds Mercury. 

_ “Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to comuit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —-Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS, 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘lhe volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘“‘ She must. be mine,” ‘* When 
morning is breaking,” “* A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “ ‘The Ash 
Grove,” ‘‘ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In a few days, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES ... 

THE SONG OF LOVE 

O FATHER, PROTECT HIM “a 
MY MESSENGERS ... - ove oe 8 
THE CONFESSION... one me 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WANDERER 38 


The Words of these songs are by Miss Havereat. 


CIRO PINSOUTI. 
THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 
OVER THE OCEAN 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


THAT EVENING (A Gondola song) 

SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 

ANGEL MUSIC “se see 
THE MUSIC, MOTHER, OF THY VOICE 
0, LET ME SLEEP 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
KATIE, MY QUEEN 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D)... 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 











PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 








Printed by HewpErsox, Rait, anp Fenton, at No. 69, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex 
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